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IN THIS ISSUE 
THE TEACHING OF UNITED STATES HISTORY 


A brief summary of present practices and a detailed series of recommenda- 
tions for the development of an adequate program in California feature this 
symposium devoted to the place of United States history and civics as con- 
tributing parts of the school citizenship program. The three parts of the sym- 
posium consist of the following: a summary of the Wesley committee report 
on “American History in Schools and Colleges,” the report of a subcom- 
mittee of the California Committee on the situation existing in California. 
and an article orienting United States history as a part of the broader social 
studies program. 


A PRACTICAL PROGRAM FOR POSTWAR PLANNING 


Superintendent Harry E. Tyler of the Santa Maria Union High School and 
Junior College writes about the steps his system has taken towards an 
adequate postwar program. 


BUILDING A JUNIOR HIGH HEALTH PROGRAM 


A report on what a health education committee accomplished in La Cumbre 
Junior High School, Santa Barbara. The article is written by Marion E. 
Taggart. 


A COURSE IN NINTH GRADE ORIENTATION 


Roy Cochrane of the Lassen Union High School, Susanville, describes the 
course organized in his school for the orientation of entering students. 


SELECTING TRAINEES FOR VOCATIONAL COURSES 


Dr. D. F. Jackey, supervisor of trade and industrial teacher training at 
UCLA, describes the sifting process which vocational departments have 
set up for the selection of students to be given trade training. The article 
emphasizes the important place of guidance in this screening. 


IN DECEMBER 


CALIFORNIA'S EDUCATIONAL OFFERING FOR THE 
RETURNED VETERAN 
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BOOKS FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


HERE ARE five successful texts for secondary schools—grades 
seven through twelve. 


How the World Lives and Works (7 or 8) . .. . + « §1.72 


The 1944 edition of this widely-used book by Brigham & McFar- 
lane contains a new section on “Global Geography,” with several 
fine maps on global flying. 


Our America, Past and Present (7 or 8) ..... . . $1.80 


A very readable text by Knowlton and Harden. Rich in narra- 
tion and biography, with many contemporary pictures, cartoons, 
and headlines. The 1944 edition comes through to Eisenhower, 
Marshall and MacArthur. 


My Worth to the World (9) . . . «. «© « «© « « « « « $1.80 





A revision and expansion of a highly successful text by Capen 
and Melchior, introducing ninth graders to community civics, voca- 
tions, government, world citizenship, responsible citizenship—with 
the youngster as the organizing center throughout. Excellent teach- 
ing equipment. 


Across the Ages—The Story of Man’s Progress (10) . . . $2.40 


The outstanding high school World History text of recent years 
by Dr. Louise Capen. Organization by social concepts rather than 
by peoples or countries. The 1944 edition has a final section on 
“Current World Events.” 


The Development of America (11 or 12) . .... . . §2.40 


A leader in its field, by Dr. Fremont P. Wirth—on a warp-and- 
woof organization of chronological and topical units. The 1944 
edition has a final section on “Recent Events.” 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 5 
NEW YORK ° CINCINNATI . CHICAGO 























New Books 


MONG the new books in the social 

studies field which have come to the 

offices of the JouRNAL within recent 
months for review are the following: 


A B C’s of Scapegoating, with a foreword 
by Gordon W. Allport. Central YMCA Col- 
lege, Chicago, Ill., 1944. Price, 25 cents; 72 
pages. 

The Amazon: A New Frontier?, by Earl 
Parker Hanson. No. 45 in the “Headline 
Series,” Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 
38th Street, New York City. Price, 25 cents; 
95 pages. 

Citizenship, by Stanley Johnson and Wil- 
liam M. Alexander. Ginn and Company, 1944. 
Price, $1.80; 506 pages. 

A Basic History of the United States, by 
Charles A. and Mary R. Beard. The New 
Home Library, (a division of Garden City 
Publishing Co.) 14 West 49th Street, New 
York, 1944. Price, 69 cents; 520 pages. 

Kirby's Course of Study for the United 
States Constitution (fifth edition) (with 
9-page Teachers’ Answer Key), by Wesley D. 
Kirby. O. B. Marston Supply Co., Phoenix, 
Arizona. Price, 40 cents; 50 pages. 

Latin America and the World Struggle for 
Freedom, by Ryland W. Crary. “Unit Stu- 


dies in American Problems,” published for 
the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools by Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1943. Price, 68 cents; 129 pages. 

Look at Africa, by W. C. and M. S. Wool- 
bert. Number 43 of the Headline Series, 
Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, 1943. Price, 25 cents; 
96 pages. 

Machines for America, by Marshall Dunn 
and Lloyd N. Morrisett. “America at Work” 
series, World Book Company, 1943. Price, 
80 cents; 176 pages. 

A Modern Conquistador in South America, 
by Clarence M. Altenburg. Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, Boston, 1944. Price, $2.50; 
183 pages. 

Much in Little on the United States Army, 
by Ruby Lee Adams. 219 Ninth Avenue, 
North, Nashville, Tennessee, 1943. Price, 
$1.00; 51 pages. 

On the Threshold of World Order, by Vera 
Micheles Dean. No. 44 of the “Headline Se- 
ries,” Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 
38th Street, New York City, 1944. Price, 25 
cents ; 94 pages. 

Power for America, by Marshall Dunn and 
Lloyd N. Morrisett. “America at Work” 
Series, World Book Company, 1943. Price, 
80 cents; 176 pages. 
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Your Money and the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Published by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Minneapolis. Price, 15 cents; 32 pages. 


Recent books and teaching aids in the 
fields of science and mathematics are 
the following: 


Achievement Tests in Physics, by M. IL. 
Buker. The Macmillan Company, 1944. Price, 
36 cents; 48 pages. 

Agricultural Science to Serve Youth, by 
Warren Peter Everote. No. 901 of the Con- 
tributions to Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Bureau of Publications, 
1943. Price, $1.85; 85 pages. 

Basic Mathematics for War and Industry, 
by Paul H. Daus, John M. Gleason, and Wil- 
liam M. Whyburn. The Macmillan Company, 
N. Y., 1944. Price, $2.00; 290 pages. 

Conservation of Natural Resources, by 
Conway L. Rhyne and Ellsworth E. Lory. 
Ginn and Company, 1944. Price, 68 cents; 
110 pages. 

Essential Mathematics, by William David 
Reeve. The Odyssey Press, Inc., New York, 
1943. Price, $1.32; 286 pages. 

General Mathematics in American Colleges, 
by Kenneth E. Brown. No. 893 of the Con- 
tributions to Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Bureau of Publications, 
1943. Price, $2.35; 173 pages. 
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& ZEUS COMPANY 
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Hundred-Problem Arithmetic 
Raleigh Schorling, John R. Clark, and Mary 


Test, by 


A. Potter. World Book Company, 1944. 
Price per specimen set, 15 cents; price per 
package, 90 cents. 

Test of Functional Thinking in Mathemat- 
ics, by Judson W. Foust and Raleigh Schor- 
ling. World Book Company, 1944. Price per 
specimen set, 15 cents; price per package, 
$1.25. 

Today's Geometry, by David Reichgott and 
Lee R. Spiller. Prentice-Hall, Inc, New 
York, 1944 (revised). Price, $1.96; 407 
pages. 

Vital Mathematics, by Edwin Brown Allen, 
Dis Maly, and S. Herbert Starkey Jr. The 
Macmillan Company, 1944; 378 pages. 


In the field of industrial arts and 
trade training are the following books 
which have been received for review: 


The Craftsman Prepares to Teach, by David 
F. Jackey and Melvin L. Barlow. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1944. Price, $2.00; 184 
pages. 

Lathe Operations, by Lewis E. King. The 
Macmillan Company, 1944. Price, $1.75; 119 
pages. 

Modern Drafting, by William H. Johnson 
and Louis V. Newkirk. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1944; 203 pages. 























Safety Education in the School Shop, pub- 
lished by the National Safety Council, Inc., 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, 1944. 
Price, 50 cents; 56 pages. 

Shipyard Diary of a Woman Welder, by 
Augusta H. Clawson. Penguin Books, Inc., 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 1944. 
Price, 25 cents; 190 pages. 

Books and other publications in the 
general field of education sent to the 
JourNAL for review include the follow- 
ing: 

American Democracy and Secondary Edu- 
cation, by Kenneth D. Norberg. No. 886 of 
the Contributions to Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Bureau of Publi- 
cations, 1943. Price, $2.10; 136 pages. 

American History in Schools and Colleges 
—Report of the Committee on American His- 
tory in Schools and Colleges, Edgar B. Wes- 
ley, director. The Macmillan Company, 1944; 
161 pages. 

Better Men for Better Times, by The Com- 
mission on American Citizenship, The Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C., 
1943; 139 pages. 

Challenges to Education—War and Post- 
War. Schoolman’s Week Proceedings, Uni- 





versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, 1943. 
Price, $1.00; 356 pages. 

Cumulative Pupil Records, by Wendell C. 
Allen, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City. 
Price, $1.25; 76 pages. 

Current Conceptions of Democracy, by John 
R. Berry. No. 888 of the Contributions to 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Bureau of Publications, 1944. Price 
$1.85; 115 pages. 

Education for War and Peace, by Stanford 
Workshop on Education for War and Peace. 
Stanford University Press, 1942. Price, 25 
cents; 39 pages. 

Educational Inbreeding, by Harold E. Sny- 
der. No. 890 of the Contributions to Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Bureau of Publications, 1943. Price, $2.35; 
170 pages. 

Evaluation in Teacher Education, by Mau- 
rice E. Troyer and C. Robert Pace. American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C.. 
1944. Price, $3.00; 380 pages. 

Exploring the Wartime Morale of High- 
School Youth, by Lee J. Cronbach. Published 
for the American Association for Applied 
Psychology, Stanford University Press, 1943. 
Price, $1.25; 79 pages. 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY TESTS 





SCHORLING ET AL. 
HUNDRED PROBLEM 
ARITHMETIC TEST 


FOUST-SCHORLING 
TEST of FUNCTIONAL 
THINKING 

in MATHEMATICS 


116 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 5 








Have you seen our Catalog of Standard Tests, just off the press? 


OTIS QUICK-SCORING 
MENTAL ABILITY 
TESTS 

Gamma for high schools 


IOWA SILENT READING 
TESTS: New Edition (Revised) 
Advanced for high schools 


1233 South Hope Street 
Los Angeles 15 











r-—THE AMERICAN STORY— 


By RUTH WOOD GAVIAN and WILLIAM A. HAMM 


ERE is a book designed especially to interest your students in the 

most fascinating story any American can read—The American 
Story. Senior high school students will welcome this new and vivid 
American history, simply told, brief, clear, readable, and filled with 
well-chosen illustrations. Because of its careful selection of facts, help- 
ful interpretation of events, and simple vocabulary, The American 
Story meets the need for a history text that will be meaningful for all 
types of students. The book surveys American history from Colonial 
times to the present, devoting particular attention to developments since 
1850, to social and economic backgrounds, and to the position of the 
United States in world affairs. The American Story leaves out unim- 
portant details in order to place emphasis on the major trends, move- 
ments, and recurrent issues of our national life. Jn press. About 672 











pages. 








Group Experience—The Democratic Way, 
by Bernice Baxter and Rosalind Cassidy. 
Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1943. Price, 
$2.50 ; 233 pages. 

Local Pre-School Conferences in Michigan, 
Bulletin No. 2 of “Leads to Better Secondary 
Schools” series, Michigan Secondary School 
Curriculum Study, Lansing, Michigan, 1944. 
Price, 25 cents; 42 pages. 

Practicing the Ways of Democracy Through 
the Girls League, by Sarah M. Sturtevant 
and Ethel Rosenberry. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, 1943; 112 pages. 

Radio Development in a Small City School 
System, by Lola Berry, Meador Publishing 
Co., Boston, Massachusetts, 1943. Price, 
$1.50; 126 pages. 

School Boards and Superintendents, by 
Ward G. Reeder. The Macmillan Company, 
1944; 287 pages. 

School District Reorganization for Colo- 
rado, by Calvin Grieder. The Colorado 
Association of School Boards, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colorado, 1944. Price, 50 
cents ; 30 pages. 

Success of Transferring Graduates of Junior 
College Terminal Curricula, by Walter 
Crosby Eells. American Association of J unior 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY « San Francisco 














Colleges, Washington, D. C., 1943. Price, 
25 cents; 28 pages (reprinted from the Jour- 
nal of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, July, 1943). 

Teacher Education in Service, by Charles 
E. Prall and C. Leslie Cushman. American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 
1944. Price, $3.00; 516 pages. 

Youth Learns to Assume Responsibility, 
Bulletin No. 3 of the “Leads to Better Sec- 
ondary Schools” series, Michigan Secondary 
School Curriculum Study, Lansing, Michigan, 
1944. Price, 25 cents; 107 pages. 

Who Shall Be Educated?, by W. Lloyd 
Warner, Robert J. Havighurst, and Martin 
B. Loeb. Harper & Brothers, 1944. Price, 
$2.50; 202 pages. 

Composition books which have been 
received for review are the following: 


Handbook of Writing and Speaking, by 
Edwin C. Wooley, Franklin W. Scott, and 
J. C. Tressler. D. C. Heath and Co., 1944. 
Price, $1.28; 336 pages. 

Simplified English Grammar with Dia- 
grams, by Lura J. Loader. D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston, 1944. Price, 44 cents; 41 
pages (accompanied by Diagram Patterns for 
Exercises in Simplified English Grammar, 
22 pages). 
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Art in Today’s School 
Program 


AN art help youth to understand 

himself and the culture in which 
he lives more fully and, through this 
understanding, can it develop in him a 
realization of art’s social import? Yes, 
art constantly moulds the immediate 
present and adapts its expression to 
contemporary conditions, whether the 
results be a streamlined automobile or 
an eighteenth century coach. Yet why 
does youth so often let the work of the 
painter, the sculptor, and the designer 
pass by? Because he has not had 
enough art experiences in school and 
at home presented in terms that he can 
understand. Art experience for too 
long has been only for the few who 
can squeeze it into their program; 
parents, teachers, and counselors for- 
get the socializing nature of art and its 
great developmental influences. 


N all the other arts, as well as in 

every form of visual art, there are 
elements that are social; the drama of 
Shakespeare, the symphonies of Bee- 
thoven, the frescos of Diego Rivera so 
testify. The common art of simple liv- 
ing in its homely perfection has social 
significance ; Mother Goose rhymes, 
Negro spirituals, the hand-woven quilt 
of a pioneer woman. All have merit, 
each of its own kind, and all are part 
of the social life of the day. 


It is only natural that youth cannot 
see the application of these art truths 
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to himself nor to his pattern of life 
and education. Very probably, like his 
family and friends when their oppor- 
tunities have been limited, he will view 
art as something practiced by a chosen 
few. He will know art, not by the social- 
izing and enriching influences it can 
exert on his development, but by the 
hasty glance given a mural in the public 
library or the hurried tour through a 
gallery. 

Is it not true that in all forms of visual 
art there is much more than this limited 
point of view would indicate? Cannot 
art bring to youth much that he might 
otherwise miss? Cannot it be a means 
whereby youth may attain a finer and 
more poised personality? This would 
seem to be true, for art responds to 
all emotion and in turn may quicken 
emotion by its visual representation. 
Art is not an isolated experience, but 
rather it is a current in the stream of 
all social experience. 

Diversified art experiences will bring 
to youth a liberation of spirit and open 
for them many avenues of self-expres- 
sion. To carve, to draw, to weave, to 
model, to assemble, is to release cre- 
ative energy normally and desirably. 
With the many and varied types of cre- 
ative work that there are—architecture, 
painting, industrial design, photogra- 
phy, ceramics, costume—young people 
with average ability can readily find a 
field well suited to their talents. To 
work with the hands and the mind and 
to see an original idea take form and 
substance carries the young worker 
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above and beyond himself. His spirits 
are raised, and he finds himself in a 
happier frame of mind. 

In another way art experiences have 
a socializing influence. To plan, to 
work, to play, to talk, to laugh, is to 
make friends. Time spent working with 
others in’ studio, workroom, or shop 
solving individual and group problems 
develops sympathetic accord, because 
at this time many suggestions are made, 
much advice is given, and criticism 
must be accepted with good grace. 
Such experiences make a more pliable 
personality, for creative art, by the very 
nature of its being, its extreme indi- 
viduality, its challenge to the emotions, 
its inherent quality of always present- 
ing a problem, gives opportunity for 
mental growth and control. It helps 
develop many desirable personality 
traits—perseverance in conquering 
techniques ; self-confidence, in master- 
ing tools and materials; self-reliance, 
in rewarding originality ; self-assurance, 
in solving problems of line, form, and 
color; courage, in departing from the 
trite and ordinary. 

The development of good taste is a 
progressive experience the pattern of 
which must be established in youth. To 
explore, to question, to experiment, to 
search, to apply, is to open new vistas 
of beauty which will have a vital effect 
on personal art standards. Through 
seeking new colors, new textures, and 
new art forms, a young person will be- 
come more discriminating and critical 
in his choices. If, by good fortune, he 
has manipulated some art material, his 
perception is even greater, for creative 
expression and art appreciation are 
interlocked. It may be debatable in edu- 
cation whether the intelligence quotient 
can be raised, but family cupboards and 
closets filled with the “art treasures” 
of earlier experience bear testimony that 
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standards in art rise when many rich 
art experiences are available. 


Youth is only mildly concerned with 
his cultural background and too often 
overlooks the importance of its develop- 
ment in art. There are well-defined 
periods of artistic accomplishment of 
which he should know, for all the arts 
become more meaningful with the de- 
velopment of a cultural background— 
poetry, literature, music, theater, dance 
—all have an art frame of reference. 
Travel is enriched by an appreciation 
of art forms, history can hardly be 
understood without one’s being aware 
of the contribution of the artist, and 
recreation too may lose much of its 
pleasure if the arts are neglected. 

An art avocation can become a most 
fruitful type of recreation. To work the 
hands after a long day of nervous strain 
in office, school, or home will often re- 
lieve emotional tensions through change 
of thought and physical action. Hobbies 
may develop pleasant social contacts 
among those having mutual interests. 
Young people will enjoy working to- 
gether, and young craftsmen are kept on 
the qui vive searching for new processes, 
tools, and materials. The comradeship 
of being with a group of friends of the 
same age is most wholesome and can 
become a bulwark against many of the 
pernicious recreations and influences so 
prevalent in war times. 


HILE great success in creative 

expression may be rewarded to 
comparatively few young people, all will 
find that one of life’s greatest enjoy- 
ments comes through a deeper sensi- 
tivity to beauty in nature. To touch the 
thorny twig, to taste the wild berry, to 
smell the fragrant lilac, to hear the 
meadowlark, and, most wonderful of 
all, to see—to see the unending beauty 
of nature, the yellow mustard growing 
between the orange trees, the pink ver- 





























bena carpeting the desert wastes, the 
blue lupine spreading over the fertile 
fields—to experience these is to recog- 
nize that art brings to youth an enriched 
pattern of living —Marcaret H. Erprt, 
associate editor ; supervisor of art, City 
School Department, San Bernardino. 





Next Month 


EXT month’s symposium is en- 

titled “California’s Educational 
Offering for the Returned Veteran.” It 
is intended as a manual for the various 
agencies which are participating in pro- 
grams aimed at helping the returned 
veteran find his place in civilian life and 
as a guide to acquaint school people 
with what is going on in the State. 

Planning for the returned veteran has 
caught the interest of nearly everyone, 
and nearly every school is making 
preparations to codperate in the pro- 
gram that is growing. But there is such 
a general misconception of what the 
schools are going to be called on to do, 
there is such a failure to understand 
what a school is permitted and obli- 
gated to do under existing legislation, 
there is such a confusion about the needs 
of the veterans who will return, and 
there have been so many delays in the 
organization of a real State-wide pro- 
gram for the education of veterans that 
this symposium should perform an im- 
portant service. 

Since the symposium outlines com- 
prehensively for the first time in print 
the plans which are being made by the 
State Department of Education for par- 
ticipating in the education of veterans, 
it will be particularly appreciated by 
those who have called for leadership 
by the State in the setting up of a uni- 
fied program and in dealings with the 
Federal Government. 

The symposium opens with a series 
of statements from returned veterans 
of what they want from their schooling. 
Then comes an article by W. T. Swei- 
gert, chairman of the committee of the 
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State Reconstruction and Reémploy- 
ment Commission which deals with 
veterans, outlining the magnitude of the 
problem which faces us. Then Julian 
A. McPhee, who has been charged by 
the State superintendent of public in- 
struction with responsibility for getting 
the State’s program under way, dis- 
cusses elements in a coordinated State 
program. 

From the major agencies providing 
aid for returned veterans come brief 
descriptions of their programs. The 
next section of the symposium contains 
accounts of plans and activities in which 
representative California school systems 
are engaging. 

H. B. McDaniel, state supervisor of 
occupational information and guidance, 
tells of the assistance which school guid- 
ance facilities are prepared to offer the 
returned veteran. Dr. McDaniel then 
summarizes what is being done and out- 
lines the steps which yet are to be taken. 

Responsibility for the planning of this 
symposium has been in the hands of 
Dr. McDaniel. 

The December issue also will include 
the anaual index, listing by author and 
by subject all articles which have ap- 
peared in the JouRNAL during 1944. 

In this issue will appear the second in 
the series of two articles on vocational 
education written by D. F. Jackey. The 
first of these appears in the current 
issue; the second will be entitled “Se- 
lection and Education of Vocational 
Teachers.” Mrs. Lillian Graeber and 
Mrs. Elsa May Smith of the Thomas 
Jefferson High School, Los Angeles, 
contribute an article entitled “And Still 
the Out-of-State Pupils Come.” 


New Associate Editors 





HE names of four new Associate 
Editors appear in the JouRNAL’s 
Editorial Board as listed on the opening 
page of this issue. 
Representing the Modern Language 
Association of Northern and Central 
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California is Dr. Bayard Q. Morgan, 
professor of Germanic Languages, 
Stanford University. 

Dr. Louise S. Cobb will serve on the 
staff as a representative of the Cali- 
fornia Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 

Mrs. J. J. Garland of Menlo Park, 
State president of the California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Inc., 
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takes the place on the staff which Mrs. 
E. T. Hale held during her presidency 
of the California Congress. 

Dr. D. F. Jackey, supervisor of trade 
and industrial teacher training and pro- 
fessor of vocational education at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
becomes the representative on the staff 
of the California Industrial Education 
Association. 











4 Center of many recent attacks on the curriculum has been American history as 
taught in our schools today. The “New York Times” survey of what high school grad- 
uates know about their country’s history is too well known to need more mention, as 
are the numerous answering criticisms of the accuracy, adequacy. and general 
validity of the measuring instrument used by the “Times.” Other studies of how well 
Americans know their history, most of them serving to refute many conclusions of 
the earlier survey, have been made during recent months—the most notable of these, 
probably, being the investigation of the Committee on American History in Schools 
and Colleges, of which Edgar B. Wesley was director. But the question becomes not 
only one of how many facts about United States history have been learned in the 
schools but also, and according to many educators much more important, one of 
what sort of citizens have been developed. 

In view of this general concern over the teaching of U. S. history. it is important 
that the “Journal” give attention to how this subject is and should be taught in Cali- 
fornia. The current symposium is devoted to this purpose. 

The symposium consists of three parts, the first being a summary of the chief 
findings of the Wesley committee, written with particular emphasis on those portions 
of the study which have particular importance to Californians. The second part of 
the symposium is the complete report of the California Subcommittee on United 
States History and Civics. The Subcommittee has surveyed the present status of 
American history and civics in California and on the basis of its investigation has 
made recommendations with regard to the teaching of these subjects. Lest the sym- 
posium give the impression that adequate instruction in American history will alone 
result in the developing of good citizens, a third section has been included, an article 
considering the purposes of American history and orienting it in the social studies 
curriculum. 

The current symposium is the first of two companion issues scheduled for this 
year. The second, which is to appear early next spring, will expand the sections of 
the Subcommittee report devoted to methods and materials, doing this in terms of 
the allocation of subject matter and emphases at the various levels where American 
history is to be taught. The articles on methods and materials, and also an impor- 
tant contribution on evaluation in U. S. history, will be written by outstanding Cali- 
fornia teachers. In this symposium also, Roland C. Faunce, associate director of the 
Michigan Secondary Study, will describe Michigan’s plan for building better citizens. 
Orders for the two symposia can be placed at the present time. Single copies will 
sell for 50 cents each. Ten or more copies of either or both issues will sell for 35 cents 
each. 

Special credit for the two symposia should go to Dr. Quillen, who helped organize 
them, and to Dr. Hiram W. Edwards and other members of the California Committee 
who made available the Subcommittee report and helped with the planning of the 


symposia. 























Colleges 


OR a quarter of a century the in- 

creasing appreciation of the rdle of 
the social studies in the school curricu- 
lum has been one of the notable features 
of educational theory and policy. The 
decade of domestic stress which began 
with the stock market panic of 1929 
focused the attention of the American 
people on contemporary economic and 
social issues with the almost inevitable 
result that economics, civics, and social 
problems received increased attention in 
the curriculum from the primary grades 
through the secondary school. 

This expansion in the social studies 
was necessarily accompanied by a re- 
consideration of the rdle of history in 
the social studies generally, with results 
that were not universally pleasing to 
those who believed that an appreci- 
ation of historical background and per- 
spective are the foundation upon which 
an understanding of society and its 
problems must rest. The entrance of 
the United States into the present war 
brought this conflict between the older 
concept of history and the newer empha- 
sis upon social studies as a group into 
sharp focus. The consequence has been 
a series of significant inquiries as to the 
actual status of American history in the 
school curriculum. 


The most ambitious of these inquiries, 
and in many respects the most signifi- 
cant, was that sponsored codperatively 
by three great national organizations of 
historians and educators in the summer 
of 1943. This originated in independ- 
ent action by the council of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association in December, 
1942, and the annual meeting of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Associ- 
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q By HAROLD W. BRADLEY 





q “This is an appropriate time for the 
appearance of a report on the teach- 
.ing and study of American History. 
National crises naturally lead to na- 
tional self-examination. The war has 
caused a re-examination of the pur- 
poses, extent, and quality of instruc- 
tion in American History. Such ap- 
praisals enable the schools and col- 
leges to reconsider their purposes and 
rechart their course. This report is the 
result of an organized attempt to re- 
state the fundamental problems in the 
teaching of American History.” Thus 
the Committee on American History 
in Schools and Colleges describes 
in the opening paragraph of its report 
its assignment. How it performed its 
work and the recommendations it 
made are reviewed in detail in the 
present article by Dr. Bradley. It is 
important that the work of this com- 
mittee be summarized in the present 
symposium, because the report of the 
California Subcommittee which is in- 
cluded herein uses many of the find- 
ings of the Committee on American 
History in Schools and Colleges as 
supporting evidence for its conclu- 
sions, checking only to verify which 
of these are applicable to California. 

Dr. Bradley, who writes the present 
article, is an associate professor of 
history at Stanford University. It is 
particularly appropriate for him to 
make this summary since he was a 
member of the Committee and par- 
ticipated in all the deliberations 
which led to the final report. 





ation in April, 1943, both of which 
bodies authorized a study of the status 
of American history in the schools and 
colleges of the nation. The officers of 
the two associations combined forces 
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and invited the National Council for the 
Social Studies to join them in the pro- 
posed study. This invitation was ac- 
cepted, and the three organizations ap- 
pointed one committee of fourteen per- 
sons, representing virtually every sec- 
tion of the country and including in its 
personnel professors of history, pro- 
fessors of education, and high school 
teachers of the social studies. The di- 
rector of the committee was Professor 
Edgar B. Wesley of the University of 
Minnesota. 

Under the leadership of Professor 
Wesley, the committee devised a test 
designed to indicate the extent to which 
various groups in our society possess 
a knowledge of some of the facts of our 
national history, analyzed the legislative 
or administrative requirements of the 
forty-eight states with respect to the 
teaching of American history, investi- 
gated the social studies curriculum in 
a group of representative communities, 
and held three meetings of the whole 
committee to evaluate its findings and 
to formulate a series of recommen- 
dations concerning the organization of 
the curriculum in American history and 
the standards which should be expected 
of all who taught history in the junior 
and senior high schools. 

The results of the committee’s de- 
liberations were published in January, 
1944, in a slender volume entitled 
American History in Schools and Col- 
leges.* 

The committee realized that before 
formulating a set of recommendations 
it must seek answers to a series of perti- 
nent questions. These questions dealt 
with the present requirements of the 
states and cities concerning the teaching 
of American history, the effectiveness 
of the teaching that is now being done, 
the value of-a study of our national his- 

1 The Report of the Committee on American 


History in Schools and Colleges, Edgar B. 
ieee’ director. The Macmillan Company, 
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tory to the student, and how much may 
fairly be expected of students at vari- 
ous age and grade levels. The published 
report of the committee reveals clearly 
the dual character of its labors. The first 
five chapters are devoted to a résumé 
of the committee’s inquiries as to the 
present state of the teaching of Ameri- 
can history; the remaining five chap- 
ters contain the recommendations of 
the committee in those fields in which 
it believed itself competent to make sug- 
gestions and to give advice. 


HE committee accepted from the 

beginning the thesis that some 
knowledge of our national history is an 
essential part of the education of all 
Americans. From this fundamental po- 
sition there was no dissent within the 
committee. The second chapter of its 
report, “Why Should Americans Know 
Their Own History,” represents the 
convictions of every member of the com- 
mittee and is a forceful statement of the 
values to be derived from an under- 
standing and appreciation of American 
history. 

When the committee examined the 
available evidence as to the effectiveness 
of courses in American history in the 
schools and colleges, it was compelled 
to conclude that the results often are 
disappointing. There seems to be no 
escape from the fact that students who 
have passed through such courses fre- 
quently have learned less about their 
country’s past than seems desirable. 

The committee was conscious of the 
difficulties involved in any attempt to 
evaluate the results of instruction in the 
social studies, and it was hesitant to 
make sweeping judgments. It recog- 
nized that the scores achieved by those 
who took its test are open to varying 
interpretations, but it could not ignore 
the fact that students who have com- 
pleted recently a high school course in 
American history averaged only one 























point higher on the test used than did 
those who had not yet taken such a 
course. Clearly the high school course 
in American history had not appreci- 
ably increased the factual knowledge of 
those who had been exposed to it. How 
the course had affected the understand- 
ing or appreciation of history was less 
apparent. The elusive problems of why 
and in what particulars the schools have 
failed became, therefore, a part of the 
problem before the committee. 


Amc designator sponsored by 
the committee produced evidence 
indicating that the defects in the teach- 
ing of American history are qualitative 
rather than quantitative. Forty-six 
states require, either by statute or by 
a regulation of their state department 
of education, that a course in American 
history be taught in the high school; 
forty-five states have a similar require- 
ment for the elementary schools. Ap- 
proximately three-quarters of the states 
require that all students take a course 
in American history before graduation 
from high school, and a study of courses 
of instruction prescribed by the states 
and representative cities reveals that the 
great majority of students who pass 
through twelve years of elementary and 
secondary schools have taken American 
history at least three times during their 
student careers. 

Clearly the subject is not neglected 
by the schools. The difficulty arises 
either from the character of the courses 
taken or from the caliber of instruction. 
The committee decided that there are 
deficiencies in both. Its recommen- 
dations were framed with the hope of 
providing constructive suggestions 
which may lead to a more satisfactory 
teaching of better planned and organ- 
ized courses at all levels of instruction, 
from the elementary grades through the 
college. 


In considering the character of exist- 
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ing courses in United States history, the 
committee was aware that there is di- 
versity of practice, not only in different 
sections of the country but even within 
individual states. In some places the 
high school courses have been too 
greatly compressed in the matter of time 
allotted to the course to permit even ex- 
ceptionally well-trained teachers to pre- 
sent the subject adequately. In other 
places, the work in history has been 
combined with other disciplines in such 
a manner that effective instruction is 
possible only under the most favorable 
conditions. In some schools the course 
in American history has been so diluted 
by the introduction of materials from 
the other social studies that the time 
devoted to history has been seriously 
reduced. 


The committee hesitated to condemn 
these experiments. It did reassert, how- 
ever, its belief in the values of history 
taught chronologically, believing that 
the dimension of time is fundamental to 
an understanding of the past. The com- 
mittee was unable > determine the 
extent to which this “dilution” of the 
traditional course in American history 
had taken place, but it was of the opinion 
that it has occurred less frequently than 
sometimes has been supposed. In this 
connection, it may be noted that a sur- 
vey of the situation in California, under- 
taken by the Institute of American His- 
tory at Stanford University, arrived at 
a different conclusion so far as this state 
is concerned. 

A more serious indictment of existing 
courses, in the opinion of the committee, 
is the lack of over-all planning of the 
whole sequence of courses in American 
history. The high school course all too 
often seems to be taught with little con- 
sideration of the information which the 
student should be presumed to bring 
with him from earlier exposure to the 
subject. There is much evidence that 
this unplanned and useless repetition of 
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well-known material has weakened the 
appeal of American history to all types 
of students and that it may offer a clue 
to the cause of the oft-repeated charge 
that American history is one of the least 
popular courses in the entire curricu- 
lum. It was with the hope of providing 
a remedy for this situation that the com- 
mittee presented what it regards as its 
most significant series of recommen- 
dations. 


yet pd unplanned repetition 
as a major evil, the committee pro- 
posed a specific plan based upon a differ- 
entiation in content at the various grade 
levels. It recommended that in each of 
the three levels at which American his- 
tory is taught, the course be focused 
around a central theme. It suggested 
that in the middle grades this theme 
be “How the People Lived”; in the 
junior high school it should be “The 
Building of the Nation”; and in the 
high school the course should empha- 
size the theme of “A Democratic Na- 
tion in a World Setting.” 

More as a matter of convenience to 
teachers than as a principle upon which 
to base the proposed division, the com- 
mittee called attention to the fact that 
such a scheme would call in the middle 
grades for a more intensive study of 
the period before 1789; in the junior 
high school the emphasis would be upon 
the century from 1776 to 1876, and in 
the senior high school at least one-half 
of the time would be devoted to the 
period since 1865. This chronological 
scheme has received much publicity and 
has been subject to some criticism. It 
should be stated, however, that in the 
thinking of members of the committee 
the chronological division which is in- 
herent in the recommendations was 
quite secondary to the differentiation in 
the character of the central theme at 


each level. 
As a further aid to teachers the com- 
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mittee prepared a list of “enduring ele- 
ments of American history” which it 
regarded as constituting the irreducible 
content of the course in American his- 
tory at each level. These lists included 
a series of significant dates and events 
and the names of important persons in 
various fields of achievement. The com- 
mittee also indicated for each level a 
group of study skills, such as the follow- 
ing: proper use of maps, charts, out- 
lines, primary and secondary sources, 
and the library; the ability to draw 
inferences from the evidence; compe- 
tence in carrying on group discussions 
on topics where there may be ground for 
a difference in opinion; and an under- 
standing of the outlook and aspirations 
of varying elements in society. 

The committee does not pretend that 
its suggestions constitute the only satis- 
factory method of meeting the prob- 
lems involved, nor does it claim that its 
recommendations are wholly novel. It 
sought primarily to provide one work- 
able plan by which the successive 
courses in American history might be 
so coordinated as to hold the interest 
of the students arid to make the various 
aspects of our national history meaning- 
ful to the student. The committee noted 
that its list of irreducible essentials can 
be used in any section of the country, 
and it believed that teachers might en- 
rich the course by the introduction of 
materials of peculiar importance or in- 
terest to students in their own region 
or locality. 


Cy chapter of the report deals with 
the problem of American history 
in the colleges. Here again the com- 
mittee was faced with the problem of 
repetition—this time, repetition of ma- 
terial which should have been covered 
adequately in the secondary school. 
The committee looked forward to the 
time when college instructors will be 
able to assume safely that students who 
























come to them are thoroughly grounded 
in the framework of the political and 
economic history of the nation, and it 
recommended that where practicable 
the college course should emphasize 
the development of those factors which 
we generally regard as constituting 
“American civilization” rather than the 
skeleton of political history. The com- 
mittee also urged that to an even greater 
extent than in the high school the col- 
lege course deal with the diplomatic, 
economic, and cultural relations between 
the United States and other parts of 
the world. 

The committee’s comments upon the 
training of history teachers doubtless 
will be of much interest. The committee 
was convinced that much of the diffi- 
culty with the courses in history can be 
explained by the inadequate preparation 
of the classroom teacher. It believed 
that administrators, graduate schools 
(both of liberal arts and education), and 
the teachers themselves share joint re- 
sponsibility in this matter, and it was 
convinced that the blame for the present 
inadequacy of many teachers rests upon 
all three. It condemned the practice of 
those administrators who assign courses 
in history to teachers who are without 
proper training in that subject ; it urged 
graduate schools to offer, especially in 
summer sessions, courses specifically 
designed to meet the needs of teachers 
in the field; and it recommended that 
the continuing validity of teaching cre- 
dentials be dependent upon evidence 
that the teacher has continued his or 
her professional growth through ad- 
ditional study, travel, research, or other 
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activity of social value which might add 
demonstrably to the classroom efficiency 
of the teacher. It especially stressed the 
joint responsibility of departments of 
history and education in the training of 
teachers. 


F INALLY, the committee recognized 
that the teacher is a public servant 
and that public interest in the schools 
should be welcomed. It asserted the 
right of the legislatures to indicate the 
ultimate objectives of public education 
but insisted that such technical ques- 
tions as the determination of curricula, 
the selection of course content, and the 
methods of instruction be left to those 
who are trained professionally in those 
fields. It condemned petty restrictions 
upon the freedom of the teacher in the 
classroom but coupled with this the 
admonition to the teachers that freedom 
must be earned by the teachers them- 
selves, for it cannot automatically be 
conferred upon them. 

Throughout its deliberations and in 
its report, the committee was convinced 
that the solution of the problems with 
which it grappled rests with the teach- 
ers. The committee did not pretend that 
its various recommendations were the 
only, or even the best, answers to the 
questions which have been raised. It 
did hope that its report would be fruit- 
ful in stimulating discussion of these 
problems, for they are problems which 
must be faced intelligently and consci- 
entiously if the teaching of American 
history is to have vitality and signifi- 
cance in the education of our future 
citizens. 


School Librarians Hold Fall Meeting 


The fall meeting of the School Library Association of Northern California 
was held at the National Broadcasting Studio in San Francisco, November 4. 
Theme of the session was “Radio and the School Library in Partnership.” Fol- 
lowing a talk by James Morgan of Samuel Gompers Trades School, San Fran- 
cisco, the discussion was conducted by a panel consisting of Donald Cherry, 
director of auditory aids, Sequoia Union High School, Redwood City ; Dr. Harlan 
Adams, associate professor of speech and drama, Stanford University ; and Miss 


Katherine Sibley, educational director for the National Broadcasting Company. 


i 
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Teaching U.S. History and 
Civics in California 


ForEworp—lIn the following pages is presented the Report of the Subcom- 
mittee on United States History and Civics to the California Committee for the 
Study of Education. Titled in full, “United States History and Civics in the 
Schools and Colleges of California,” the Report is the result of more than a year’s 
study and deliberation. 

The Subcommittee on United States History and Civics was appointed in 
March, 1943, by the California Committee for the Study of Education; and, with 
one exception, the personnel of the Subcommittee is the same at the time of its 
report as at the time of appointment. Because Father Peter Dunn of the Univer- 
sity of San Francisco was sent to South America during the past year, his place 
was taken by Professor Alfonse T. Fiore of the same institution. The Subcom- 
mittee has held four meetings, two in Berkeley and two in Los Angeles. But since 
it has operated without a budget, anything like a full attendance at any single 
meeting has been impossible. In general, the southern members have been unable 
to attend the northern meetings, and the northern members have been unable to 
attend the southern meetings. Our best attended session was held in Los Angeles, 
April 21, 1943, with a good majority of the Subcommittee present. 


This Report is none the less a synthetic product, in the making of which every 
member of the Subcommittee has had a hand. Three special studies were prepared 
by smaller groups. One, headed by Superintendent R. G. Mitchell of the Beverly 
Hills High School, examined into the present status of the teaching of history and 
civics in the high schools of California. Another, under the leadership of Dr. Ber- 
nice Baxter of the Oakland Public Schools, drew up an elaborate statement on the 
aims and objectives of history teaching. A third, guided by Professor Edgar 
Eugene Robinson of Stanford University, reported on the content that should go 
into the making of courses in American History. The work of these three groups 
is clearly reflected in this Report. In addition, the chairman of the Subcommittee 
has been in constant correspondence with every other member and has done little 
more in the final draft than to harmonize their views. 


The Subcommittee wishes to acknowledge the assistance of many interested 
individuals. From Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass, now superintendent of schools at 
Modesto, but formerly assistant superintendent of public instruction in the State 
Department of Education, and from his successor in the latter office, Mr. Frank 
B. Lindsay, we have obtained much valuable information. Dr. Hiram W. Edwards, 
director of relations with schools at the University of California and secretary of 
the California Committee for the Study of Education, also has been most helpful. 

Among those who have read all, or at least a part, of the Report and have 
offered valuable criticisms are President Robert Gordon Sproul, University of 
California; Dean Frank N. Freeman, School of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia ; President A. J. Cloud, San Francisco Junior College ; Herman A. Spindt, 
manager of the Bureau of Guidance and Placement, University of California ; Pro- 
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fessor G. A. Rice, director of Supervised. Teaching, University of California; 
Professor Erling M. Hunt, Teachers College, Columbia University; and Pro- 
fessors Frederic L. Paxson, Raymond M. Sontag, and Lawrence A. Harper, all 
of the Department of History, University of California. 

Important suggestions have come also from Professor Howard E. Wilson, 
Harvard University; Professor Paul Knaplund, University of Wisconsin; and 
Professor Edgar B. Wesley, University of Minnesota. 


T is not surprising that the entrance 

of the United States into the second 
World War should have turned public 
attention sharply toward the study and 
teaching of American history and gov- 
ernment. The war itself, as everyone 
knew, was only the latest chapter of a 
long-continued story. What had gone 
on before? How had it all come about ? 
What were the forces that drew the 
United States for a second time into a 
world conflagration? Why had the his- 
toric doctrine of isolation collapsed? 
Could American involvement have been 
avoided? Was anyone to blame? Or, 
from another angle, why had so few 
Americans foreseen that any general 
war would assuredly involve the United 
States? Why had our nation so consist- 
ently refused to stand with others in the 
protection of world peace? Should we 
not, at the very least, have entered the 
war sooner? Why were we, when the 
crisis came, so inadequately supplied 
with the weapons of war? Why was 
American youth so unprepared, mentally 
and spiritually, for the terrific burdens 
it must assume ? 

Seeking answers for these and similar 
questions, investigators turned not only 
to American history, but also to the 
teaching of American history (and for 
good measure civics, or American gov- 
ernment, since the two go hand in hand). 
What does the average American know 
about his nation’s past? Traditionalists 
who believed that Washington’s warn- 
ing against foreign involvements was as 
good policy for the twentieth century as 
for the eighteenth argued that, if Ameri- 


cans had only known their history bet- 
ter, they would have required their gov- 
ernment to avoid participation in world 
affairs and that thus the United States 
would now be at peace instead of at war. 
Believers in collective security were 
equally distraught. If Americans had 
only known their history better, they 
contended, they would have realized the 
impossibility of trying to keep the 
United States apart from the world and 
would have prepared the nation more 
properly for its inevitable rdle. 


These two poles of thought agreed on 
one thing only, namely, that there must 
be something radically wrong with the 
teaching of American history and civics. 
This sentiment was shared to some ex- 
tent by the creators of the new civilian 
army. Driven frantic by the colossal 
task they had been forced to undertake, 
they found fault occasionally with the 
history teachers. According to one dis- 
gusted official writing to the chairman 
of this Committee, what the country had 
needed was— 

a more virile and more patriotic presentation 
than you educators have used for the past 
twenty years. To be perfectly frank, you pro- 
fessors have nothing to be proud of for the 
manner in which you have brought up the 
school generations that have left your hands 
since the first World War. You have destroyed 
all ideas of patriotism, love of country, and 
ideals of duty and heroism—and you have sub- 
stituted nothing in their place except so many 
half-baked, cowardly, and disloyal thoughts 
that right now, when our country is fighting 
for its very existence, your product is uncer- 


tain whether it is worth while fighting for 
their native land. 


Under the impetus provided by these 
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divergent criticisms, investigations soon 
were being made to discover whether 
Americans know all they should know 
about their history and government, and 
if not, why not? The New York Times 
led off, beginning in the summer of 
1942, with a series of articles and an 
examination for college freshmen.* 

In California, on the invitation of 
Stanford University, teachers of Ameri- 
can history from all of the four-year 
colleges and universities of the State 
met at Stanford in August, 1942, for a 
two-day conference. Partly as a result 
of this session, an Institute of American 
History was organized at Stanford in 
January, 1943, and under its auspices a 
series of meetings of junior college and 
high school teachers of history was be- 
gun. Responding to this same stimulus, 
the California Committee for the Study 
of Education, in the spring of 1943, 
originated the Subcommittee on United 
States History and Civics which has 
produced this Report. 

Then, a little later, the American His- 
torical Association, the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, and the 
National Council for the Social Studies 
joined forces to create a nation-wide 
committee which, under the direction of 
Edgar B. Wesley of Minnesota, was 
authorized to examine into the teaching 
of American history in the schools and 
colleges of the nation. 


HERE is much evidence to substan- 
tiate the charge that the graduates of 
American high schools have only a small 
stock of accurate historical information 
at their disposal. Probably all teachers 
of history and civics would have been 
willing to testify that students at every 
grade level show remarkable aptitude in 
forgetting whatever facts they leave for 
a little while unused. 
Two examinations, both well-adver- 





1 “Survey of United States History in Col- 
leges and Schools,” Senate Document No. 26, 
Seventy-Eighth Congress, Ist Session. 
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4 Members of the Subcommittee on 

United States History and Civics mak- 

ing this report to the California Com- 

mittee for the Study of Education are 

the following: 

John D. Hicks, University of California, 
Berkeley (chairman). 

Waldemar Westergaard, University 
of California, Los Angeles. 

Edgar Eugene Robinson, Stanford 
University. 

Alfonse T. Fiore, University of San 
Francisco. 

William H. Ellison, Santa Barbara 
State College. 

Lloyd D. Luckmann, San Francisco 
Junior College. 

Sooren Frankian, Los Angeles City 
College. 

Bernice Baxter, Oakland City Schools. 


Rose T. Stelter, Roosevelt High School, 
Los Angeles. 


Arthur A. Gray, Berkeley High School. 

Edwin Kent, Santa Rosa District Junior 
College. 

Richard G. Mitchell, Beverly Hills High 
School. 





tised and widely circulated, called em- 
phatic attention to what the teachers 
already knew. The New York Times 
test, while much criticized in profes- 
sional circles as far from ideal, showed 
clearly that the college freshmen who 
took it were by no means prepared for 
the “Information, please” type of his- 
tory question. The test given by the 
joint committee of the Historical Asso- 
ciation—the Wesley Committee-—was 
painstakingly devised by educational ex- 
perts and was far more carefully ad- 
ministered than was possible with the 
Times test. But the results were not 
substantially different. 

Young Americans simply do not 
know for sure who was President of the 
United States during the Mexican War 
or when the Homestead Act was passed 
or which came first, the Dred Scott de- 
cision or the Compromise of 1850. They 























do not know that Alexander H. Stephens 
was vice-president of the Confederacy, 
that Jay Cooke was a great financier, 
and that one Thomas Hart Benton was 
a senator from Missouri while another 
was and is a modern painter. They have 
forgotten that Thomas Jefferson had 
nothing whatever to with the framing 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
that Andrew Jackson issued the Specie 
Circular in order to curb speculation in 
land, and that a presidential veto was 
the chief obstacle to the construction of 
roads and canals at national expense 
during the “era of good feelings.” 

If they are asked to name two powers 
of Congress, they are likely to say, “the 
right to pass laws,” and then wonder 
what in the world the second power 
could be. They are uncertain on most 
matters that involve geography. They 
do not know on what “principal body of 
water” the city of Portland is located, 
and one wonders if the makers of the 
Times test did either, for the Willa- 
mette River is not very accurately so 
described. They are prone to include 
either Maine or Vermont, or both, 
among the thirteen original states. They 
cannot distinguish between the frontier 
line of 1820 and the frontier line of 
1840. They are extremely hazy as to the 
route of the first interstate road to be 
built at national expense, or of the 
first exploring expedition sponsored and 
subsidized by the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

And yet, one wonders if the answers 
to such questions as these really tell us 
very much. Merely factual data, unless 
drilled in by constant repetition, is cer- 
tain to evaporate. This is no truer of 
history than of any other subject. Ask 
the college student who has taken no 
mathematics since high school to prove 
that the square of the hypotenuse in a 
right triangle is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the two other sides, and even 
if he had been “good in geometry” he 
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will not often be able to oblige. At that, 
he will do far better than his elders, most 
of whom would be unable even to ex- 
tract the square root of a sizable num- 
ber if their lives depended on it. Give 
a vocabulary test to the student of a 
foreign language who has read and 
spoken only English for a year or two, 
and note the results. Try out any as- 
sortment of high school graduates on 
spelling, English grammar and compo- 
sition, English or American literature, 
biology, chemistry, physics, algebra, or 
any other subject taught in the schools, 
and unless the factual knowledge once 
gained has been used continuously it 
will be found in most instances to have 
diminished markedly, or to have evapo- 
rated altogether. Why pick on history 
or civics? 

Nor is it fair to blame on the teachers 
of history and civics all of the attitudes 
that any individual or group may deem 
unfortunate. From preachers, politi- 
cians, and parents—especially parents— 
from radio orators, moving-picture 
shows, and newspaper stories, growing 
children pick up points of view that, 
right or wrong, the schools in general 
are powerless to confute. 

If young Americans were either iso- 
lationists or interventionists before 
1941, that was by no means the fault of 
the schools alone. The chances are that 
most teachers, with public opinion badly 
divided on the issue, tread warily when- 
ever talk veered around to international 
affairs. If young Americans were de- 
voted to the ideal of peace and reluctant 
to take up arms, that, too, was hardly 
the fault of the schools, for in this re- 
spect the younger generation was not 
very different from the elders. And fur- 
thermore, American soldiers, sailors, 
and marines in battle duty show that 
they are not only neither cowardly nor 
disloyal but that they have also all the 
qualities necessary to make them effec- 
tive fighters. 
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ITHOUT taking the proper time 

for reflection, some investigators 
have concluded that, because American 
students do not remember all the facts 
of American history and civics to which 
they have been exposed, or do not react 
to given situations as the investigators 
think they should, then the students 
must somehow have escaped being 
taught American history and civics at 
all. Either the courses that are supposed 
to present these subjects omit essential 
data, so these investigators insist, or the 
students, by one means or another, man- 
age to escape taking American history 
and civics. 

Probably illustrations which seem to 
substantiate each of these conclusions 
can be found. There are, no doubt, a 
very few school systems which have, by 
one device or another, practically elim- 
inated American history and govern- 
ment from their curricula. There may 
be a few rare students who graduate 
from college without ever having taken 
a course in American history or govern- 
ment either in high school or in college. 
But the report of the historical associa- 
tions, on the basis of unimpeachable 
evidence, points out that the American 
high school graduate has had ordinarily 
at least two or three exposures to Ameri- 
can history and civics, and oftentimes 
many more. And in the opinion of the 
Wesley Committee, young Americans, 
in spite of their ignorance of specific de- 
tail, do know a “reasonable” amount of 
the kind of American history they can 
use.” 

In California, both by law and by 
regulation of the State Department of 
Education, the teaching of American 
history and civics cannot be evaded. The 
following specific provisions are found 
in the Education Code. 

10051—In all public and private schools lo- 
cated within the State of California, there 


2 Edgar B. Wesley, director, American His- 
tory in Schools and Colleges, The Macmillan 
Company, 1944; p. 1, 36-39. 
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shall be given regular courses of instruction in 
the Constitution of the United States, includ- 
ing the study of American institutions and 
ideals. 

10052—Such instruction in the Constitution 
of the United States shall begin not later than 
the opening of the eighth grade and shall con- 
tinue in the high school course and in courses 
in state colleges, the universities, and educa- 
tional departments of state, municipal, and pri- 
vate institutions, to an extent to be determined 
by the superintendent of public instruction. 

10053—No pupil shall receive a certificate 
of graduation from any such school unless he 
has satisfactorily passed an examination on 
the provisions and principles of the United 
States Constitution. 

In addition to the above, the rules and 
regulations of California State Board of 
Education lay down the following re- 
quirements for graduation from high 
school : 

Each four-year high school curriculum shall 
include : 

2. Not less than ten semester periods of in- 
struction in American history and civics in- 
cluding the study of American institutions and 
ideals and the United States Constitution. 

In practice, California schools teach 
American history in the fifth, the eighth, 
and the eleventh grade. Civics is offered 
usually as a part of the American history 
course, but sometimes as a separate 
semester’s work in the eleventh or 
twelfth grade. In the lower and middle 
grades, American history and civics are 
generally, but not always, integrated in- 
to a single social science course. Reason- 
ably typical is the social science program 
of the Santa Monica schools :* 

Grade I—Highway Traffic and Transporta- 
tion. 

Grade II—Boats, Transportation of Foods 
and Mail, the Farm. 

Grade III—Indians of Southwest, Primitive 
Peoples. 

Grade IV—Mexico, Early California. 

Grade V—Colonial Life, Pioneer Life, 
Modern United States. 

Grade VI—Aviation, South America, Pacific 
Possessions, America’s World Background, 
History of Records, China. 

Grade VII—Exploring our World (Science 
and Geography). 


8 Ibid., p. 26. 




















Grade VIII—American History, Civics. 

Grade IX—World History. 

Grade X—American Way of Life, Economic 
Geography. 

Grade XI—United States History. 

Grade XII—Civics, Air-Age Geography, 
Problems of Democracy. 


HE Subcommittee has been at some 
pains to try to find out the exact 
status of the course in American history 
in the senior high schools of California. 
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The following questionnaire, prepared 
and distributed by Principal R. G. 
Mitchell of the Beverly Hills High 
School, attempted to reach representa- 
tive small, medium, and large high 
schools in every part of the state. Fifty- 
three questionnaires, or about seventy- 
one per cent of those sent out, were re- 
turned. Most of them were filled out 
completely, but in some instances cer- 
tain questions were left unanswered : 


INFORMATION ON CouRSES IN AMERICAN HIsToRY 


Pene 


8 (a) One full year of history. 


. Name of your course in American history: Reported in detail in a later paragraph. 
Is this course offered in the 11th grade? 41, or 12th grade? 1 (11th or 12th—10). 

. Is this course required? 52, or elective? 0. 

How is your American History course organized? (Check one.) 


28 (b) One year of history combined with government. 
7 (c) One year of history and a semester of government. 
4 (d) Is it a part of a “core” or “basic” course? 
1 (e) Is any other type of organization used? 
1—English and history coordinated. 
5. Is the emphasis in this course on: (Check one) 


46 (a) History 
5 (b) Political Science 
1 (c) Sociology 
2 (d) Economics 
0 (e) Other 
6. What is the approach? (Check one) 
5 (a) Chronological. 


34 (b) Chronological within broad units covering basic movements in American history. 


13 (c) Topic or problem units. 
1 (d) Any other. 
7. What basic textbook is used? Scattered. 


8. What supplementary books have been found most useful? Many blanks, but a number of 
textbooks were listed. Occasional mention was made of Chronicles of America, Pageant 
of America, historical novels, source books, atlases, current literature. 

9. Are you satisfied with your course in American history as you are now teaching it? Yes— 


25; No—12. 





11. 


10. In the preparation of your course of study in American history, did teachers who had a 


major in history during their college course serve on the committee? Yes—45; No.—1. 
Have you specified to the University of California that your course in Americaa history 
is the only subject that you authorize in answering requirement “A” for admission? Yes— 
37; No—9. If your answer is “no,” please specify title of your course that answers this 





requirement. Scattering. 


One purpose of the questionnaire was 
to ascertain how the various high schools 
meet the stipulation of “not less than 
ten semester periods of instruction in 
American history and civics” (i.e., one 





school year) made by the California 
State Board of Education. Some light 
is thrown on this matter by the name 
given the course. Twenty-seven high 
schools call it “United States History” ; 
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eight use the term “American History” ; 
and eight others “United States History 
and Civics (or Government).” Only a 
scattered few use such designations as 
“American Life and Institutions” (3), 
“Social Living” (1), “Growth of De- 
mocracy” (1), and “United States Po- 
litical and Economic Problems” (1). 

If there is anything in a name, the in- 
tent seems to be to give primarily a 
course in United States history, with 
incidental attention to government. It 
is worthy of note, also, that fifty-two 
answers were received to the question 
“Ts this course required?” all of which 
were in the affirmative. In nearly every 
instance, also (Question 2), the require- 
ment must be met in the eleventh grade, 
although a few schools permit American 
history to be taken in either the eleventh 
or the twelfth grade, and at least one 
specifies the twelfth. There is no evi- 
dence whatever to substantiate the 
charge that the state requirement is be- 
ing evaded. 

This fact is borne out further by the 
answers to Question 4, “How is your 
American History course organized ?” 
Twenty-eight answers describe it as 
“one full year of history,” seven as “one 
year of history and a semester of gov- 
ernment.” Only four think of American 
history as “part of a ‘core’ or ‘basic’ 
course,” and only one goes to the ex- 
treme of attempting to codrdinate his- 
tory and English in order to produce a 
single “integrated” course. It may be 
noted, in passing, that whenever history 
is correlated with another subject, his- 
tory, because of its inclusiveness, tends 
to dominate. 

Question 5 sought to discover whether 
the emphasis in this course is laid prin- 
cipally on history, political science, so- 
ciology, economics, or some other sub- 
ject. Again the same conservative note 
appears. Some reporters checked more 
than one subject, but the totals read: 
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history, 46; political science, 5; sociol- 
ogy, 1 ; economics, 2. 

Question 6, “What is the approach ?” 
shows an overwhelming majority (34) 
for the answer “chronological within 
broad units covering basic movements 
in American history.” Against this, only 
five courses are described as strictly 
chronological, thirteen are organized as 
topic or problem units, and one admits 
of being unclassifiable. The answers to 
Question 7, “What basic textbook is 
used?” shed further light on this sub- 
ject. About a dozen different books 
were mentioned, but the number of 
schools using texts which are in the main 
chronological, but with material grouped 
in teachable units, greatly outnumbers 
all others. Obviously, the idea of chron- 
ology is not being ignored altogether. 

The answers to the question, “What 
supplementary books have been found 
useful?” were not uniformly satisfac- 
tory. Many replies skipped this item, 
but it would be unfair probably to as- 
sume that in these instances no supple- 
mentary reading is required. Where 
replies were made, however, the tend- 
ency was merely to list other high school 
textbooks than the one officially adopted 
for class use. Only a few mentioned 
such aids as source books and atlases, 
or such usable historical series as the 
Chronicles of America and the Pageant 
of America. Only one answer listed 
historical novels ; and only one, current 
literature. It thus seems fair to con- 
clude that the course in United States 
History and government is based ordi- 
narily on a given textbook, with sup- 
plementary reading playing a very minor 
role. The use of two or three different 
texts in the same course, often men- 
tioned with a show of pride, still leaves 
the course essentially a textbook course. 


On the query, “Are you satisfied with 
your course in American history as you 
are now teaching it?” the answers di- 


























vided 25 “yes” to 12 “no,” about 2 to 1, 
with many not voting. From these fig- 
ures, one person’s deduction is as good 
as another’s. Only one reply out of a 
total of thirty-seven admitted that the 
course of study had been devised with- 
out the assistance of “teachers who had 
a major in history during their college 
course,” while thirty-seven out of forty- 
six certified that the course in Ameri- 
can history is the only subject author- 
ized in meeting requirement A (history) 
for admission to the Univerity of Cali- 
fornia.* Of those still certifying other 
courses than United States history to 
fulfill this requirement, two mentioned 
one semester of United States history 
and one semester of civics, while the 
others listed such courses as Cali- 
fornia History,” ““World History,” 
“American Problems,” “Social Living,” 
and “Senior Social Science.” 


T is interesting to note that while this 

questionnaire was being circulated 
and compiled a somewhat similar but 
much more elaborate effort was being 
made by the Institute of American His- 
tory at Stanford University to gather 
the opinions of high school teachers in 
the state. From a detailed questionnaire, 
to which 600 teachers replied, the direc- 
tor of the Institute reached the follow- 
ing conclusions :° 


1. The “problem” approach in the social 
studies curriculum, an approach which is pop- 
ular in high schools throughout the state, has 
had strong influence upon those who have or- 
ganized and who have taught courses in his- 
tory. 


2. The attempts which have been made to 
merge with American history such subjects as 
literature, art, and music have meant that 


4 As this requirement now stands, the unit 
of history “may consist of any two semesters 
of history, civics, or social science,” but begin- 
ning in June, 1946, the candidate must present 
a unit of United States history, or of United 
States history and civics. 

5 Edgar Eugene Robinson, “What of Ameri- 
can History in the Public Schools of Califor- 
nia?” brochure published by the Institute of 
fopertean History, Stanford University, May, 
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American history, as a formally organized 
body of subject matter, has been weakened. 

3. Inclusion within the required course in 
history of such desirable objectives as orienta- 
tion of the student and guidance of his voca- 
tional interest have lessened the amount of 
time and energy and material devoted to the 
subject of “United States History and Civics,” 
as the course is generally designated. 

4. Government or civics, as a proper part of 
this required course, further limits the time 
needed for the presentation of United States 
history, as indicated by a very considerable 
percentage of teachers who felt that insuffi- 
cient time was given to the teaching of history. 

5. According to the teachers, there often is 
disregard of proper professional standards of 
subject-matter training in the assignment of 
teachers to courses in history. 

6. Numerous teachers commented on the 
practical difficulty of adapting the subject- 
matter of a required course to the mental level 
of all the students. All must take United 
States history and civics, as it is a requirement 
for graduation. 

7. Vocational subjects and the sciences have 
pressed hard upon the time allotted to the 
teaching of history. Not that these courses 
more directly related to earning a living can 
displace the required course in history. This 
they cannot do. But, from the replies of the 
teachers of American history, it is clear that 
European or world history is given small place 
in most of the high-school curricula. 

8. Nowhere in the replies of the teachers 
was any evidence presented of an attempt to 
drop American history or other history from 
the high-school curriculum. Nor is there any 
evidence of evasion of the state requirement 
that “American history” be included in the 
curriculum. 

9. Although the majority of the teachers 
have not expressed any great amount of dis- 
satisfaction with the textbooks and other 
teaching materials available to them, they 
have called for continued improvement of texts 
and greater use of the radio and motion-picture 
material which would make American history 
“live.” 

10. Numerous replies indicated the belief 
that in an adequate revision of the social stud- 
ies curriculum, the subject of history should be 
presented in the formally organized manner 
associated with the traditional teaching of 
history. 


HE somewhat different results ob- 
tained by these two questionnaires 
may be accounted for, in part, by the 
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fact that the Subcommittee’s question- 
naire was answered frequently by ad- 
ministrators, whereas the Institute’s 
questionnaire was directed solely to 
teachers; also, the Subcommittee was 
obliged to content itself with the sam- 
pling technique, whereas the Institute 
sought to reach every high school, and 
every high school teacher of American 
history, in the state. 

Nevertheless, in a general way, the 
two reports agree. They both show that 
there is no disposition anywhere to evade 
the state requirement of a year in United 
States history and civics ; that the prob- 
lems approach has been extensively used 
as a modification of the straight-out 
chronological approach; that interest- 
ing, if not always fruitful, experiments 
have been made with the “integration” 
of history and other subjects more or 
less closely related to it. 

Further, they suggest many questions 
for which they do not provide adequate 
answers. Are California teachers of 
American history sufficiently well- 
trained and well-chosen? Are they pre- 
vented by heavy teaching loads and by 
the expectation of much nonclassroom 
service from doing their best as teach- 
ers? Are they handicapped by unin- 
formed administrators, hypercritical 
school-boards, irritable patrons, and 
sensation-seeking newspapers ? Are they 
fully conscious of the new problems 
presented by democracy in education— 
by the fact that nowadays practically 
everyone, regardless of ability, goes to 
school for approximately twelve years? 
Are they active enough in revising their 
programs to meet new conditions ? Have 
they the tools they need to make their 
work effective? In short, is the teaching 
of American history and civics all that 
it should be? 

It is difficult to gather authentic data 
on such matters as these, but anyone who 
cares to keep his ears open can hear an 
ominous volume of criticism. 
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“History has declined because it does 
not function,” writes an expert in the 
field of the teaching of history. “It is 
meeting no need that pupils can appre- 
ciate. Repeated studies have shown it 
to be the most unpopular course in high 
school—History promises only remote, 
intangible and uncertain returns; and 
so far as the pupil can see, the principal 
standard of achievement is the acquisi- 
tion of a specified number of facts. The 
formal survey of the record and the at- 
tempt to remember hundreds of facts 
strike him as comparable to reading and 
trying to remember a dictionary or an 
encyclopedia on the theory that it con- 
tains many entertaining and useful facts, 
some of which may come in handy some 
day. History as a formal subject through 
which the pupil must be ushered has 
been found uninteresting and unremu- 
nerative.”’® “History is dismally taught,” 
bemoans a prominent California educa- 
tor in answering our questionnaire, “and 
shares the cellar with English in stu- 
dents’ estimation.” It “suffers from 
peppering the student with little facts 
or turning great canons of truth, more 
abstract than real, on him. It needs or- 
ganization making use of both aspects.” 


Comments such as these are too easily 
multiplied to be ignored. Whatever our 
schools are doing about the teaching of 
history—and the same comments can be 
collected for civics and the whole range 
of social studies—it is not good enough. 
This, indeed, is not the first time that 
the problem has been recognized by 
California educators. 

In the fall of 1941, a Subcommittee 
on United States History and Civics re- 
ported to the General Education Com- 
mittee (a joint-committee of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education 
and the Association of California Sec- 
ondary School Principals) a plan for 





6 Edgar B. Wesley, ““What Are the Causes 
of the Present Status, and Prospects of His- 
tory Teaching?” Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, March, 1943, 39: 569-70. 




















“Improvement of Instruction in the Re- 
quired Course in Citizenship in Califor- 
nia High Schools.” Published as a 
Bulletin of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Vol. X, No. 11 (De- 
cember, 1941), this document is worthy 
of the most careful consideration. It 
goes further into the matter of teaching 
techniques than the present Subcommit- 
tee is prepared to go, and it suggests 
methods of organization and presenta- 
tion that possess great merit. It is 
particularly satisfactory in the field it 
chooses chiefly to emphasize, education 
for citizenship, or more prosaically, civ- 
ics; and at this point the present Sub- 
committee has very little to add. 

But with reference to American his- 
tory we are not content merely to en- 
dorse these findings, admirable as they 
are. We feel obliged also (1) to restate 
as best we can the aims that teachers 
of this subject should keep in mind; (2) 
to define more clearly the content of 
American history and to suggest a plan 
for the division of labor among the vari- 
ous grades in which it is required to be 
taught ; (3) to call attention to the need 
of improving the quality of history in- 
struction in the schools; and (4) to 
assess the responsibilities in this matter 
of universities and colleges, both within 
their own halls, and in the other schoo 
of the state. 


HAT aims and values can best 
be realized through the study of 
history ? 

I. First and foremost, through the 
study of history the student should learn 
to understand the age in which he lives. 
History furnishes the perspective with- 
out which the events of anyone’s lifetime 
must appear only in grossly distorted 
form: it brings the experience of man- 
kind to bear upon the problems of the 
present. Through a knowledge of his- 
tory the individual may add to his own 
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experience and to the experience of hi: 
own generation the accumulated expe- 
rience of his elders and of many genera- 
tions. 

The student of American history who 
repeats in his studies the experience of 
his nation will not remember everything 
that happened to it, but he surely should 
emerge with some understanding of the 
consequences that generally flow from a 
given set of circumstances. Men of all 
ages, just as men of today, have been 
possessed of certain passions and emo- 
tions, certain virtues and modes of 
conduct. Under stated conditions these 
passions and emotions produce almost 
inevitable similar results. History can- 
not repeat itself in detail, but man him- 
self is not so original that his mode of 
conduct cannot be ascertained in some 
measure prior to its actual occurrence. 
When people are long denied justice, for 
example, we can be reasonably certain 
as to what the ultimate course of human 
behavior will be. 

Properly understood, history can 
become for all students a lamp of ex- 
perience, a trustworthy beacon-light 
pointing toward the highway that they 
and their nation should travel. 

II. The student of history should not 
fail to discover also the existence of a 
law of continuity, a persistent sequential 
relationship running through every pe- 
riod and tying up with the present, a 
relationship that joins all that has ever 
happened with whatever is happening 
and whatever is about to happen. The 
dominant characteristic of history is the 
idea of development. Everything in the 
past and everything in the present are 
bound together by a common thread of 
continuity. 

In the study of American history the 
student is made aware of the orderly 
and chronological development of great 
events in the life of his nation and its 
people. He begins to understand the 
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attitudes and points of view that have 
come to be regarded as typically Ameri- 
can. He cannot escape observing the 
inevitability of change and the close re- 
lationship of cause and effect. Nor can 
he fail to see the deliberate way in which 
significant changes have come about. If 
he knows his history well, he will hardly 
seek to overturn the whole pattern of 
human behavior overnight. This con- 
sciousness of the meaning of the past 
should not only give him a better com- 
prehension of the present ; it should also 
permit him to judge as intelligently as 
may be with regard to what the future 
has in store, and to decide as a citizen 
and as an individual what course is best 
for him to pursue. 

III. History should make a student 
realize that individuals, and not forces 
merely, have affected the course of hu- 
man events. What he does with his life 
makes a difference to society as well as 
to himself. He should not fail to see that 
persons of outstanding character and 
accomplishment have had much to do 
with the development of American 
ideals. The long and fruitful services 
of Franklin, Jefferson’s contributions in 
government and education, and Jack- 
son’s insistent emphasis on democracy 
are cases in point. But history is full of 
lesser men as well as greater, and par- 
ticularly in a democracy what each per- 
son does is important. 

A true understanding of our national 
experience should make each student 
eager to preserve this heritage for his 
own generation and to transmit it to the 
next. By the full acceptance of such an 
obligation, he will go far toward the de- 
velopment of that “rich and many-sided 
personality” so long regarded as a prin- 
cipal goal of the educational process. 

IV. History should give the student 
a realistic understanding of the inter- 
dependence of the world and of the place 
of the United States in world affairs. 
The student should learn that in the 
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world of today the old tribalism, pro- 
vincialism, and isolationism of yesterday 
are gone forever. Today we recognize 
that nothing of consequence can happen 
in any part of the world without causing 
a serious reaction in some other part of 
the world. Problems of tariff, trade, 
finance, immigration, and employment 
no longer can be considered purely do- 
mestic affairs, for it so happens that 
peace as well as prosperity often hinges 
on the solution of these problems. The 
student will readily observe that Ameri- 
cans of today cannot be molded to the 
pattern of Washington’s America, that 
the United States has been forced by 
new conditions to abandon its indiffer- 
ence to world affairs, and that, with its 
peculiar heritage, America now assumes 
its rightful place among the nations of 
the world. 

V. American History should make 
for good citizenship. It should lead the 
student to become an interested partici- 
pant in the solution of problems of na- 
tional and international scope. If the 
student familiarizes himself with the 
origin of American institutions, if he 
understands the processes of develop- 
ment through which they have passed, 
if he becomes fully conscious of the 
principles that control and motivate their 
functioning, he will have an ideal prepa- 
ration for the task of adapting them to 
the needs of an ever-changing world. 
American History thus trains for de- 
mocracy. In a free political society such 
as ours, the surest support of democracy 
is a due regard for the rights of others, 
a full recognition of the fact that all men 
must share equally in whatever privi- 
leges the community enjoys, a healthy 
respect for the good name, the person, 
and the property of one’s neighbor. Be- 
lief in these principles, and in our indi- 
vidual responsibility as citizens for their 
continuance, is a part of our common 
heritage. 





























VI. History should promote in the 
student an intense interest in current 
events. The present can be understood 
best through a knowledge of the past. 
Current social, economic, and political 
developments have their roots in earlier 
years. This can be made clear through 
a study of the motives for legislation 
from the days of the mercantilists to 
the days in which we live; or by the 
study of Supreme Court decisions 
throughout our national history relative 
to minimum wage laws, collective bar- 
gaining, and old-age pensions; or by a 
study of periods of speculation and de- 
pression with their causes and results. 
These and similar sequences make cur- 
rent events significant. The student who 
is familiar with the rise and growth of 
political parties and the beginnings of 
labor organizations will have a broad- 
ened understanding of the popular 
movements of his times. By relating the 
background of experience to problems 
of the present, he will be assured some 
perspective and poise in interpreting the 
issue involved. 

Furthermore, if he has mastered the 
basic techniques by which the historian 
seeks to separate truth from fiction— 
the critical method—he will not be so 
easily deceived by falsehoods or misled 
by propaganda. 

VII. History should break down in- 
tolerance, and promote an appreciation 
of the enriching contributions to Ameri- 
can life of our minority groups. The 
achievements of such Negroes as Booker 
T. Washington and W. E. B. Dubois 
and of such immigrants as Pupin, Stein- 
metz, Edward Bok, Carl Schurz, Jacob 
Riis, and Mary Antin cannot easily be 
overlooked. In peace and war, in the 
arts and sciences, in religion and social 
service, in labor, in trade and commerce, 
many peoples and many races have con- 
tributed to the enrichment of the Ameri- 
can way of life. The student who comes 
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to realize that our American tradition is 
in large part a mosaic of foreign cul- 
tures adapted to a new environment will 
hesitate to claim for one color or race 
privileges not accorded to every other. 


T seems evident that if these aims are 

even to be approximated, the content 
of American history must not be nar- 
rowly conceived. We must make sure 
that history, in practice as well as in 
theory, is no longer defined as past poli- 
tics, a mere cataloguing of dates, names, 
battles, and political contests. Histori- 
ans now generally agree that history 
should provide a synthesis of all signifi- 
cant phases of past human activity, po- 
litical, social, economic, scientific, cul- 
tural, religious, and everything else. 
Furthermore, history is one; its strands 
run together into a single great pattern. 
Thus, the history of the United States 
cannot possibly be separated completely 
from the history of the rest of the world. 
The United States is in and of the world, 
as the events of today so abundantly 
demonstrate. This thought cannot be 
lost on a generation which fights today 
a global war and plans tomorrow to 
make a global peace. 

The expansive nature of history, how- 
ever, has presented some taxing prob- 
lems for the teacher, for history is not 
the only subject which has widened its 
horizons. All the social studies—geog- 
raphy, economics, sociology, and civics, 
no less than history—have redefined 
their boundaries, have extended their 
interests. The resultant overlapping of 
boundaries has led to an entirely under- 
standable, but not often wholly success- 
ful, effort to integrate all the social stud- 
ies into a single composite whole. With 
the idea of a reasonable amount of ex- 
perimentation along this line, the Sub- 
committee has no quarrel, but it does 
feel obliged to point out that sometimes, 
in their earnest efforts to feature present 
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problems and to plan for the future, the 
social studies courses almost entirely 
squeeze out the past. 


History alone, of all these subjects, 
places first emphasis upon the idea of 
temporal sequence, or chronology. It 
views human society as a growing or- 
ganism, an organism which can no more 
divorce itself from its past than the 
adult can divorce himself from his 
youth. It stresses eternally the idea of 
continuity and sustains the argument of 
E. L. Godkin, that “Those who cannot 
look very far back do not look very far 
forward. Experience is the nurse of 
forethought.” “Civilization,” writes 
Alexander McLeish, “is like a spider 
suspended by a thread he has woven.” 
Or, to change the figure again, when 
courses in the social studies emphasize 
adequately the third dimension—the 
past—they need not be deplored. But 
when they spend their time exclusively 
in the bracket of the present—in a two- 
dimensional world—they leave out one 
most vital ingredient. 

Data do not exist for an adequate 
criticism of the teaching of the social 
studies, including history, in the schools 
of California. That certain doubtful 
practices have grown up is, however, a 
matter of common knowledge. Where 
efforts are made to integrate the social 
studies, there are teachers who bear 
down on geography, or economics, or 
sociology, or civics and because of their 
special interests in those subjects almost 
crowd history out of the picture. 

Current events frequently are intro- 
duced into the course in American his- 
tory, not, as is wholly legitimate, to 
show the relationship between the pres- 
ent and the past, or the past and the 
present, but as a kind of weekly inter- 
ruption in the regular work. The teacher 
who neglects to connect the daily as- 
signment with the events of the day 
is losing a great opportunity, but the 
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teacher who, in lieu of another assign- 
ment, encourages his pupils to rattle off 
the latest headlines, without effort on 
his part or theirs to sketch in the all- 
essential background, is merely losing 
a day. 

Courses are taught, also, in American 
problems which lean only lightly on the 
nation’s past and yet are sometimes re- 
garded as a legitimate substitute for 
history. By just so much as these courses 
neglect our national experience, and try 
to solve the problems of the present 
without the light of the history, they 
fail, even as problems courses. But it 
is very doubtful whether any problems 
course, however well-organized or well- 
taught, should be accepted as the equiv- 
alent of a course in American history.’ 


HAT, then, should be the content 

of American history, and at what 
grade levels can it best be presented? 
We are not concerned here with that 
great reservoir of fact, including every- 
thing Americans have said and felt and 
thought and done, all of which is his- 
tory, and every part of which is of 
interest to some specialist. American 
history as a subject to be taught to stu- 
dents at the varying levels in schools 
must be a selected body of knowledge, 
broad in its range of interests, but lim- 
ited in matters of detail. What minimum 
content should be studied, and where in 
the students’ progress should it be 
taught? 

Weare fortunate at this point to have 
available the Report of the Wesley Com- 
mittee, already alluded to, American 
History in Schools and Colleges. With 
the findings of this committee we are in 
substantial agreement. 

The Wesley Report points out the 
well-known but seldom-noted fact that 
nowadays, with compulsory schooling 





7 This is not to say that the goo seaee ap- 
proach may not be used successfully in courses 
in American history. 























almost universal throughout the nation, 
we may assume that every normal pupil 
will advance through all the grades and 
graduate from high school. Slow stu- 
dents are no longer held back for long; 
students of every range of ability not 
only continue in school for eleven or 
twelve years, but also, in great numbers, 
they go through all the grades and grad- 
uate. Under these circumstances Ameri- 
can history need not be taught from 
beginning to end, and in every aspect, 
each time it appears in the curriculum. 
This procedure might have been justi- 
fied at a time when students were ac- 
customed to drop out from the third 
grade on as the work became too exact- 
ing. But there is now no reason why a 
division of labor should not be attempted 
and the monotonous repetition of famil- 
iar data, so destructive of student in- 
terest, avoided. 

The Wesley Report suggests that 
American history be given for the equiv- 
alent of a full year at each of three lev- 
els, in the middle grades, in the junior 
high school or upper grades, and in the 
senior high school. This allotment of 
time is in fair harmony with current 
California practice and meets the ap- 
proval of the present Subcommittee. 
The Wesley Report also submits specific 
recommendations as to the content of 
the American history course to be of- 
fered at each of the three grade levels. 
These suggestions, in their original 
form, merit the careful study of every 
curriculum-making authority. The fol- 
lowing statement is drawn in the main 
from them, but it is rather condensed 
and is modified in such ways as the Sub- 
committee deems desirable in view of 
local needs. The necessity of some 
planned and deliberate overlapping to 
remind the student “of the continuity of 
our history” is cheerfuly admitted. 

For the middle grades, attention 
should be fixed on “How People Lived,” 
with chief emphasis on such items of 
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historical information as will appeal to 
the age-level of the pupils concerned. 
Exploration and settlement of the hem- 
isphere, manners and customs of the 
people, the conquest of the West, bio- 
graphical sketches, local and state his- 
tory, and the origins of some of our 
national traditions are subjects that 
naturally should arouse the interest of 
the children. Concrete facts dealing 
with the geographic setting in which 
history evolves, with the development 
of transportation, and with American 
social institutions (our public school sys- 
tem, for example) also may be included. 
But the skillful teacher will pay less at- 
tention to political and economic growth 
than to the creation of a clear picture in 
the child’s mind of the manner of living, 
the character and ideals, of the people 
who laid the foundation of the Ameri- 
can nation. The emphasis thus will fall 
naturally on the earlier periods. 

In the junior high school or the up- 
per grades of the elementary school, 
emphasis should be given to the “Build- 
ing of the Nation,” including concrete 
facts concerning the winning of inde- 
pendence, the formation of the Federal 
Union, the growth of national conscious- 
ness, the causes of sectionalism, the ex- 
pansion of the nation, the final estab- 
lishment of union through the Civil 
War, the trend from an agricultural to 
an industrial economy, and the estab- 
lishment of the United States as a world 
power. At the same time, the social and 
cultural life of the people should not be 
neglected. If these topics are covered 
thoroughly, the chronological emphasis 
naturally will fall in the period 1763- 
1876, with correspondingly less atten- 
tion to earlier and later periods. 

At this level, the biographical form of 
treatment is especially effective, and 
concrete facts are preferable to interest- 
ing generalizations. Reading material 
should be relatively easy and extensive ; 
and, when duly warned that fiction is 
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not history, pupils may be encouraged 
to read historical novels. The history 
teacher should codperate with the lan- 
guage teacher and the librarian in de- 
veloping an extensive reading list for 
pupils of this age. 

For the senior high school, attention 
should center on “The United States in 
the World.” Topics emphasized should 
include the American political system, 
American ideals and traditions, interna- 
tional relations and diplomatic policies, 
the growth of democracy, American eco- 
nomic organization, economic and social 
problems, the development of an Ameri- 
can art, literature, and culture, the nec- 
essary vocabulary of the citizen. Chron- 
ologically, these problems fall mainly in 
the period since the Civil War, although 
many aspects of the earlier period will 
have to be included to give background 
for the understanding of later events. 

Since most pupils will not continue 
their formal education beyond the high 
school, this course assumes great im- 
portance. It’is imperative that all young 
Americans be introduced to the major 
political and social problems confront- 
ing the nation and to the methods by 
which a democracy may seek their solu- 
tion. 

The Subcommittee calls attention also 
to the skills to be emphasized at the 
various grade levels, as listed in the 
Wesley Report. Here, too, curriculum 
makers can find a list of representative 
dates and persons, together with many 
other useful suggestions. This report 
should be in the hands of every social 
studies or history teacher in the state. 


EXT, and not without many mis- 

givings, we aproach the problem of 
how to promote better teaching. Con- 
trary to a common concept, American 
history is not an easy subject to teach. 
It is an extremely difficult subject to 
teach. It requires a breadth of knowl- 
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edge and a degree of understanding 
rarely fouud in the immature teacher, 
and almost never found in the teacher 
who has specialized in some subject 
other than history. The teacher who 
merely keeps one lap ahead of the class 
in the textbook is a liability rather than 
an asset. The teacher who lacks an easy 
familiarity with the whole course of 
American development is in no position 
to interpret the present in the light of 
the past. The teacher who is not ear- 
nestly and intelligently interested in all 
that is happening in the world about him 
has no business whatever in the history 
classroom. 


There have been cases in the past 
where the task of teaching American 
history, even in the senior high school, 
has been assigned to the chemistry 
teacher, to the music teacher, to the 
physical education teacher, or to some 
other member of the staff without ade- 
quate special history training. Obviously 
a person who had no knowledge of 
chemistry could not teach chemistry ; 
anyone who could not tell one note from 
another could not teach music; and the 
physical education teacher would have 
to know his subject thoroughly. But the 
notion long persisted that if a teacher 
could read he could teach history, for it 
was “all in the book.” 

We hope that such conditions are 
common no longer, but we wonder if 
even now superintendents and princi- 
pals show the same solicitude about the 
technical preparation of a social studies 
or a history teacher that they must show 
when they employ a science teacher, or 
a language teacher, or a coach. The 
teacher whose interest in history is 
minor to anything else is not likely to 
be a very successful history teacher. We 
believe that history is a subject of suffi- 
cient importance in the schools that at 
least in the senior high school, and prob- 
ably also in the junior high school, the 




















subject should never be entrusted to a 
teacher whose major preparation or 


whose major interest in teaching lies 


outside the history field. 

Even when history teachers are ade- 
quately prepared for their work they 
sometimes find themselves seriously 
handicapped by well-meaning but unin- 
formed administrators. A false sense 
of economy often denies teachers the 
books, maps, and films they need, as 
well as the materials especially prepared 
for poor readers and slow learners. Nor 
do administrators always recognize that 
the teaching of history and other social 
studies requires ceaseless preparation 
and entails much paper work. The 
amount of out-of-class time needed for 
the social studies teacher to do his work 
well is incomparably greater per teach- 
ing unit than, let us say, is ordinarily 
expected of the well-prepared mathe- 
matics teacher. If the same schedule is 
maintained for all teachers, those whose 
classes lie in the domain of the social 
studies are likely either to be over- 
worked to the point ef exhaustion, or 
to be forced of necessity to do the kind 
of dull and lifeless teaching that has 
made these subjects so deservedly un- 
popular. 

Administrators who know little or 
nothing about the social studies may 
even constitute an active and serious 
menace to the effective teaching of those 
subjects. Such individuals have been 
known, on occasion, to tell history teach- 
ers exactly how they should organize 
their courses, what points they should 
emphasize, what controversial issues 
they should omit. History teachers have 
been required, for example, to teach 
history backward, with results not un- 
like those obtained by running a moving 
picture or a sound recording backward ; 
they have been told what texts they 
could use and what texts they could not 
use, as if their judgment was not to be 
trusted. Such instances, we hope, are 
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rare, but it seems reasonable to conclude 
that history teachers who do not feel 
free to think and act for themselves will 
not greatly inspire their students. 

Administrative interference often is 
merely secondary to outside pressure ap- 
plied by school patrons and other pres- 
sure groups. There are many matters of 
American history, particularly if the 
subject is constantly related to the pres- 
erit, in which opinions will differ. If the 
history teacher is to be amenable to dis- 
cipline or dismissal every time a state- 
ment attributed to him draws the wrath 
of some irate parent or patron, he will 
be in a sorry plight indeed. He will need 
the persistent protection of his admin- 
istrative superiors, the same protection 
that generally is accorded college and 
university professors, if he is really to 
be able to teach history at all. Without 
this protection, he will take refuge, of 
necessity, in the mere piling on of his- 
torical facts. “Safe history,” as a well- 
known California principal has pointed 
it, “is either old history or simple facts 
with no meat on their bones. God rescue 
our youth from such a mental menu, 
productive of rickets.” 

Another factor in the situation is the 
low salary scale for teachers in compari- 
son with salaries commanded by other 
professional men and women, and by 
school administrators. Far too fre- 
quently good teachers, instead of aspir- 
ing to become better teachers, make up 
their minds to leave the profession 
altogether, or at least to become ad- 
ministrators. If they choose the latter 
alternative, they are tempted to take 
summer courses in school administration 
rather than the content courses they 
should be taking if they are to keep 
abreast of their subject. 

Probably the one thing most the mat- 
ter with our public school system is this 
failure to reward good teaching ade- 
quately, a policy which inevitably draws 
off many of our best men and women to 
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noneducational pursuits or to schools 
administration, and a few, despite their 
very real interest in public school work, 
to the over-crowded ranks of college 
teachers where the pay is higher and the 
freedom greater. All these are serious 
losses that the schools can ill afford. 


WHat can the colleges and uni- 
versities do? This is not an easy 
question to answer. It is true, of course, 
that from 85 to 90 per cent of our young 
Americans do not attend college, and 
that for most of them the teaching of 
American history must be done in the 
public schools or not at all. But this by 
no means absolves the colleges and uni- 
versities of responsibility in the matter. 
From them come the teachers who make, 
or break, the history program in the 
public schools. From them, too, come a 
large proportion of the community lead- 
ers whose intelligent support is neces- 
sary if the teachers in the schools are to 
be able to function effectively. If Ameri- 
can history is to be as useful to Ameri- 
can citizens as it should be, the colleges 
and universities must do their part. 

The essentials of a college program in 
American history are easily stated. We 
believe that it should begin with a survey 
course in United States history, to be 
offered preferably at the sophomore 
level. This arrangement permits the 
student to improve his capacity for un- 
derstanding and appreciating American 
history by taking an introductory course 
in European history during his fresh- 
man year. 

California high school students, most 
unfortunately, sometimes neglect the 
course in world history offered usually 
in the tenth grade. A principal reason 
for this neglect would appear to be the 
unwillingness of the University of Cali- 
fornia to allot more than one credit in 
history to the ten units specifically re- 
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quired of freshmen for admission.® 
Since United States history is required 
for graduation and a year of history 
(soon to be exclusively American his- 
tory, or American history and civics) is 
required for University entrance, the 
student often is tempted to omit world 
history altogether. This lack, when it 
exists among college freshmen, should 
be made up somehow if the student is 
to have a proper setting for his college 
course in United States history. 

Delay until the sophomore year for 
the United States history course also 
allows a reasonable time to elapse after 
the student has taken his high school 
course in the same subject ; he should be 
able at the sophomore level to digest a 
decidedly more advanced presentation 
than he has ever had before. But college 
teachers should not overlook the fact 
that the students who take the survey 
course in United States history have al- 
ready met the most familiar historical 
facts and faces. The college course 
should be in reality as well as in theory 
a more mature offering. If it is not so, 
the student’s interest undoubtedly will 
lag. Indeed, it is this undeniable ten- 
dency to thresh over and over again the 
same old straw that has made American 
history an unpopular subject with so 
many college students. The wise teacher 
will seek new approaches; he will em- 
phasize new interpretations ; he will in- 
sist on more advanced skills ; and he will 
introduce much new material. He will 
seek also to weave together into one in- 
tegrated whole the pattern of American 
development and so to provide the stu- 
dent with a framework into which he 
can fit the new knowledge that he gains 

8 While world history, as distinguished from 
American history, lies beyond our assignment, 
we do not hesitate to record our complete dis- 
approval of this University practice. We be- 
lieve that two entrance units could be assigned 
re rly to high school history, one of them 
imited to American history or American his- 


tory and civics, and the other to world history 
or European history. 























both in college and in his life after 
college. 

The content of the survey course has 
been subject to much discussion. There 
has developed a strong insistence, with 
which we are in happy accord, in favor 
of an emphasis upon the whole of our 
national experience and not merely the 
presentation of the parts of it which 
are concerned with political and eco- 
nomic development. We favor a con- 
tinued reliance upon time sequence in 
our teaching, with due emphasis upon 
the genetic character of our develop- 
ment as a nation. We recognize the task 
of the teacher of history to be first of 
all the presentation of a synthesis within 
the time sequence. All of the elements 
that comprise American civilization are 
most effectively merged and presented 
within the framework of the story of 
our life as a political entity. Such a 
course as we favor would be divided 
as follows: one-fourth to the begin- 
nings of the nation down to 1800; one- 
half to the nineteenth century ; and one- 
fourth to the twentieth century. 

Beyond the survey, there should be 
more specialized offerings as the inter- 
ests and talents of various college and 
university staffs permit. American de- 
velopment did not occur in a vacuum. 
At all times from the very beginning of 
the political experience of our people 
and all through the years under all cir- 
cumstances, our development was influ- 
enced by what went on in the rest of 
the world. 

Students who are convinced that their 
high school course in American history 
was adequate may well be permitted to 
by-pass the survey course and elect more 
advanced courses if they choose. 


W HAT can the colleges and univer- 

sities do to make the teaching of 
American history more effective in the 
public schools ? First and foremost, they 
can give the best possible demon- 
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strations of good teaching in their own 
classrooms. 

The myth that teaching is of second- 
ary importance to research, so current 
in certain circles, needs to be exploded. 
We believe in research, and we would 
not in any way wish to discourage it, but 
we do not believe that the need for do- 
ing research is an adequate excuse for 
indifferent teaching. College and uni- 
versity teachers, whether they like it or 
not, are sure to be imitated more or less 
by such of their students as become 
teachers. 

If college teachers neglect the teach- 
ing function, if they give lifeless lectures 
from dead notes, if they fail to prepare 
and trust instead to the inspiration of 
the moment, their students are likely to 
follow similarly shoddy methods. If 
college teachers are indifferent as to 
whether their students learn anything or 
not, they need not be surprised if some 
of their students conclude that the teach- 
ing profession is a mere racket, not 
worth the while of conscientious men 
and women. Some who might otherwise 
have been interested in becoming teach- 
ers will select different careers; but 
others, unhappily, may themselves 
emerge as teaching-racketeers. It is no 
adequate excuse to plead that by the 
time a student reaches college he should 
be able to learn by himself, and that 
thereafter the examination is all that 
counts. The college student, particularly 
in the lower division, needs careful in- 
struction, and the teacher should take 
steps to see that it is provided. 

In addition to teaching by example, 
members of college and university facul- 
ties can teach also by precept. We be- 
lieve that the warfare between “con- 
tent” departments and education depart- 
ments should cease. With regard to the 
subject generally designated as the 
“teaching of history” the departments 
concerned should get together on the se- 
lection of mutually-acceptable experts, 
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men and women in the tradition of 
Henry Johnson of Columbia,’ whose 
knowledge of content assures them the 
respect of the professional historian, 
but whose preparation and experience 
enable them also to advise the beginner 
on “how and what to teach.” Such in- 
structors might well become members of 
both departments ; as liaison men they 
would be in an excellent position to iron 
out the unfortunate misunderstandings 
that so frequently arise between the ex- 
ponents of “method” and of “content.” 

Colleges and universities should show 
a greater regard also for the particular 
needs of teachers. “Refresher” courses, 
offered in summer session and after 
school hours or on Saturdays, would fill 
a real need. Good teachers are eager to 
catch up on the latest points of view; 
they crave the kind of colorful detail 
that will help them in the classroom; 
they prefer “content” to method courses 
whenever such courses have any real re- 
lationship to the work they have to do. 
Education departments are at great 
pains to cater to the teachers and their 
needs. Why should “content” depart- 
ments ignore the opportunity? If the 
only “content” offerings available in 
summer sessions are warmed-over 
courses designed for undergraduates, 
teachers are likely of necessity to elect 
education courses instead. And if regu- 
lar-session classes are all so scheduled 
as to eliminate the teachers, why be sur- 
prised that the teachers take their work 
in education, where their schedule prob- 
lems are respected ? 


prom the colleges and universities 
must come most of the textbooks 
for use in the high school and the grades. 
We deplore the tendency to scoff at text- 
book writing as an inferior task, never 
attempted by real scholars. At least in 





9 The Other Side of Main Street, Columbia 
University Press (New York, 1943), is a de- 
lightful autobiography of this great teacher. 
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American history the fact of the matter 
is quite otherwise. Many of our most 
distinguished historians have helped 
write textbooks which bring school his- 
tory into line with the most advanced 
scholarship and interpretation of the 
period in which we live. Textbooks to- 
day are better written, better illustrated, 
and better provided with pedagogical 
equipment than ever before. But text- 
book publication is a never-ending task. 
As fast as needs are recognized and met, 
new needs arise. 

If, for example, the plan for a divi- 
sion of labor among the various grades, 
suggested by the Wesley Committee and 
endorsed with some modification by this 
Subcommittee, should receive general 
support, a whole series of new books 
would be in immediate demand. All 
such books, however, should be written 
in collaboration with grade or high 
school teachers, as the case might re- 
quire, and as much as possible on the 
basis of actual teaching experience. The 
new books should avoid duplication of 
material and should not attempt, as 
many school texts do now, to tell the 
whole story of American development 
for each grade level. And through them, 
or in some other fashion, attention must 
be given to the needs of low-aptitude 
students. 

The colleges and universities can take 
the lead also in devising and populariz- 
ing nontextbook techniques in teaching. 

One of the most pressing of every 
school’s problems is the presence of stu- 
dents in every grade who are not men- 
tally acute, students who cannot really 
read, and who sometimes even cannot be 
taught to read. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that all such students cannot be 
taught anything. Altogether too little 
has been attempted, particularly in such 
fields as history, by way of visual educa- 
tion; much more certainly can be done. 
Everyone reads the colored comics ; can 
this technique be applied to history 




















teaching? Commercial films that reach 
and motivate people of limited mental 
endowments have been extremely suc- 
cessful; why not educational films? A 
few do exist, but we need many more.*® 
The use of the radio in the classroom, 
and the use of radio techniques in reach- 
ing the students, could, and should, be 
carried much further than is at present 
the case. 


Colleges and universities should be far 
more actively at work along these lines 
than they now are. Experimentation 
should be continuous, and good results 
should be made available for general 
use. 


PINALLY, the colleges and univer- 

sities should strive earnestly to reach 
a larger number of adults. History is a 
mature subject, too mature to be taught 
with full effectiveness even at the col- 
lege level. It is a record of human 
perience that can be appreciated best 
by those humans who have lived long 





10 W. H. Hartley, Selected Films for Ameri- 
can History and Problems, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1940. 
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enough to realize that experience has 
something to teach. The same lectures 
that are listened to only indifferently by 
college students, and which would be 
completely over the heads of most high 
school students, often would awaken the 
heartiest response from adults, if adults 
could but hear them. 

How can the colleges and universities 
reach the people who no longer are of 
school age? The answer is not clear. 
Community forums in which teachers of 
history take part help a little. Radio pro- 
grams do even more. Perhaps there 
should be a real college and university 
of the air, schools in which actual 
courses, rather than occasional lectures, 
would be given for the benefit of adult 
listeners. Perhaps broadcasts from the 
classroom, already being tried out by 
many universities and colleges, could be- 
come more general. At any rate, we be- 
lieve that extension divisions have an 
opportunity and a responsibility to bring 
to the public generally the wisdom to 
which youth is so generally exposed, but 
which youth, because it is youth, so often 
fails to appreciate. 


Teaching Is an Essential in Germany 


Even in Germany, education is regarded as an essential (although it is not 
certain yet whether the status of teachers and teaching has changed under the 
latest German decrees calling for a “complete” mobilization). The following 
paragraphs quoted from the July 22, 1943, issue of the Swedish newspaper, 
Sydsvenska Dagbladet, are of interest to American teachers in this regard: 

“The German Minister of Education has now taken action on account of the 
burdens to which Germany’s few teachers have been subjected through all kinds 
of work for the party, collections and similar work which has nothing to do with 


their school work. 


“Such things shall henceforth be avoided, as the teaching of the children is 
itself a war-essential matter. Neither shall the children through service in the 
Hitlerjugend and other undertakings be prevented from doing their homework. 
Neither the teachers nor the children may be commandeered to extra work 
without the permission of the Education Ministry or the highest school authori- 
ties. Not even directly war-essential undertakings outside the frame of the school 


may thus encroach on the teaching so that the result is jeopardized.” 








Studies 


HE present concern of teachers 
and laymen alike over the teaching 
of the social studies in general, and of 
United States history in particular, is 
understandable. Periods of crisis stimu- 
late an interest in social studies instruc- 
tion in the schools. Wars cause concern 
for loyalty and patriotism ; depressions 
raise questions about social stability and 
civic competence; and the leaders of 
revolutions seek to utilize education to 
produce new ideals and folkways in the 
young. The teaching of national history 
becomes an issue of importance during 
wars, and depressions and periods of 
civil strife produce a scrutiny of the 
orthodoxy of teachers and materials in 
the handling of controversial issues. 
The problem presented by these pres- 
sures that bear on the teaching of the 
social studies is that they are likely, at 
best, to be partial in their consideration 
of the social studies program and fail to 
take into consideration the desirability 
of developing a program which will 
result in the maximum well-rounded 
competence in human relations. For 
example, conditions after World War I 
led to an attack on one of the most 
widely used high school United States 
history textbooks for its supposed 
British bias at the very time when the 
development of international under- 
standing and cooperation was beginning 
to be crucial. This. attack was so pat- 
ently unfair and against the public inter- 
est that it failed to secure public support 
except in limited areas of the country. 


ITH war usually comes also the 
expansion of the social studies 
program. During the last war, edu- 
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Current Trends in Social 


4 By lL JAMES QUILLEN 


cational leaders who were concerned 
about the seeming inability of many citi- 
zens of the United States to deal effec- 
tively with the pressing social problems 
of everyday living felt that social studies 
instruction should give more emphasis 
to: (1) job orientation and the person- 
ality factors in human relations that 
make for job competence; (2) the de- 
velopment of improved family rela- 
tions ; (3) a more worthy use of leisure 
time ; (4) wise consumership ; (5) more 
healthful living; (6) the intelligent use 
of natural resources ; (7) more effective 
community participation; (8) im- 
proved intercultural and international 
relations; (9) the self-dependent lo- 
cation of accurate information on cur- 
rent issues; and (10) the development 
of improved standards of value on the 
part of youth. The attempt to give more 
effective instruction in these and other 
areas produced wide activity in course 
of study making and unit construction 
during the period between World War I 
and World War II. 

The broadening of the teaching of 
the social studies produced by the intro- 
duction of these new areas of study 
caused more social studies courses to 
be required, more emphasis to be given 
in them to the community and world, 
more attention to be given contempo- 
rary events and problems, and the intro- 
duction of subject matter other than 
history. Much attention was devoted 
also to a more careful statement of ob- 
jectives; to the utilization of a wider 
variety of materials; to the use of re- 
flective thinking, problem solving, and 
teacher-pupil planning in the learning 























4q Surely all who read the Report of 
the California Subcommittee on 
United States History and Civics, 
which composes the major portion of 
this symposium, will agree that it is 
an excellent piece of work. There is 
one danger in such a document, how- 
ever—not because of any statements 
contained in the Report, but because 
by its very nature it places such great 
emphasis on the teaching of United 
States history. There is danger that 
because of this emphasis the Report 
may be misunderstood and lead to a 
faulty conception of the place of his- 
tory in the school curriculum in gen- 
eral and in the social studies cur- 
riculum in particular. One of the 
greatest gains which our schools 
have made in recent years has been 
the growing acceptance of the inter- 
relationship of various subjects. To 
anyone who studies the Report care- 
fully, it is obvious that the Subcom- 
mittee had no intention of taking a 
reactionary point of view in this re- 
gard; but to clarify this matter so that 
there can be no room for doubt, Dr. 
Quillen was asked to prepare a state- 
ment which would properly orient 
United States history as a subject in 
the curriculum. 

Dr. Quillen, associate professor of 
education at Stanford, is best known 
as a specialist in the field of the 
social studies. He is co-director of the 
Stanford Social Education Investiga- 
tion and also is president of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 
He has done much writing in the field 
of social education, one of his better- 
known publications being “The Future 
of the Social Studies.” He has been 
very active in the area of education 
for international understanding. 





process; and to the improvement of 
evaluation techniques. 

It is important to note in this con- 
nection, however, that the expansion 
of the social studies program has not 
led to a neglect of United States history, 
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which still continues to be taught in the 
great majority of American schools in 
the fifth, eighth, and eleventh grades. 
Nor did it lead to any drastic shift from 
the chronological method of organi- 


zation, nor to any great weakening of 


the traditional American reliance on the 
textbook. In fact, the evidence indi- 
cates that change in the teaching of his- 
tory has been modest and that present 
high school graduates are, to a very 
large extent, the products of traditional 
programs. 

Nevertheless, there was, and is, a 
widespread feeling that the schools have 
been changed drastically and one- 
sidedly and that the teaching of citizen- 
ship and American history has been 
neglected sadly. Hence, during World 
War II there have been attacks directed 
with special severity against the social 
studies, the heaviest barrage being 
leveled at those who were accused of 
neglecting the teaching of United States 
history. 


OCIAL studies teachers, however, 

have not been without defenders. 
The Institute of American History was 
organized at Stanford University; a 
Subcommittee on United States History 
and Civics was appointed by the Cali- 
fornia Committee for the Study of Edu- 
cation; and the American Historical 
Association, the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association, and the National 
Council for the Social Studies joined in 
appointing a Committee on American 
History in Schools and Colleges. All 
of these groups have now issued re- 
ports, the Report of the California Sub- 
committee on United States History 
and Civics being the fulcrum of the 
present symposium. 

The reports in the field of United 
States history have answered the critics 
successfully on many counts. The re- 
port of the Committee on American 
History in Schools and Colleges asserts, 
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“The evidence is overwhelming that 
American history is taught in the vast 
majority of schools in three cycles, and 
it is certain that nearly all the pupils 
enrolled in the schools study it in the 
middle grades and in the junior high 
school . . . nearly all senior high school 
students study American history in 
Grade XI or XII.”? Furthermore, in 
answer to those who charge that at- 
tention to American history is being 
lessened, “American history has not 
only maintained its status but has actu- 
ally received increased attention in the 
middle grades, at the junior-high-school 
level, in the senior high school, and in 
college.” ? 

The record in other areas, however, 
is not so favorable. Even after taking 
three years of United States history, 
high school, and even college, gradu- 
ates lack any extensive knowledge of 
it; interesting and stimulating source, 
visual, auditory, and other materials 
are not being used extensively; there 
is overlapping of content on different 
levels of instruction; and the interest 
of students in the field of United States 
history is limited. Other evidence indi- 
cates that the study of world geography 
and history, South American and Far 
Eastern cultures, Canada and Mexico, 
personal-social problems, and content 
from economics, sociology, social-psy- 
chology, political science, and human 
geography is not adequate in many pub- 
lic schools. 


HE reports of the committees in the 
field of United States history will 
be most beneficial. They are drawing 
American historians and teachers of the 
social studies closer together.* They 


1 Edgar B. Wesley (director), American 
History in Schools and Colleges, Macmillan 
Company, 1944, p. 39. 

2 Ibid., p. 61. 

8A similar result on a more limited scale 
occurred in the coéperation of social scientists 
and social studies teachers in the preparation 
of the Problems in American Life Series under 
the direction of the joint committee on Educa- 
tion for Democratic Citizenship of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals. 
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q Much emphasis always has been 
placed by the “Journal” on materials 
dealing with the social studies in gen- 
eral and with citizenship education 
in particular. As illustrative of what 
it has published in this field during 
recent years, are the following ar- 
ticles: 

“Social-Civic Education in War 
Time,” by Leo Jones, 18:97-99, Febru- 
ary, 1943. 

“Social Education During the War 
Crisis,” by Grayson N. Kefauver, 17: 
369-374, October, 1942. 

“A Criticism of Junior High Social 
Studies,” by Harold L. Casiday, 16: 
120-123, February, 1941. 

“Survey of Twelfth Grade Social 
Studies,” by Louis T. Jones, 15:222-224, 
April, 1940. 

“Education for Citizenship.” a 
symposium in the March, 1940, issue 
(pages 137-159) containing such ar- 
ticles as “Stanford Social Education 
Investigation,” “Community Activities 
Offer Civic Training,” “Practical Ad- 
ventures in Government,” “A Curricu- 
lar Approach to Civic Training,” and 
“Civic Training by Means of Student 
Forums.” 

“Evaluation of the School's Citizen- 
ship Work,” by Irving R. Melbo, 13: 
215-218, April, 1938. 

“Developing a ‘Sequence’ with So- 
cial Rootage.” by Paul R. Hanna, 11: 
375-379, October, 1936. 

Most of these issues are still avail- 
able in the offices of the “Journal” in 
Haviland Hall, Berkeley. They sell at 
50 cents each; if ten or more of any 
or all of them are ordered at one time 
the price is 35 cents each. 





are dramatizing the need for improving 
the quality of instruction in United 
States history. The subject matter and 
grade placement of courses in United 
States history are being improved, and 
social studies teachers are gaining im- 
portant assistance in the increasingly 





























significant area of public understanding 
and support. 

Furthermore, the reports are empha- 
sizing the need for broadening the con- 
ception of United States history, for de- 
veloping an understanding of the world 
situation, for improved intercultural re- 
lations, for the use of a wide variety 
of materials, and for the development of 
more effective methods of teaching and 
evaluation. 


Unfortunately, however, because of 
the limitation of space and time none of 
the committees has implemented to any 
extent the recommendations in these 
latter areas, methods of teaching and 
evaluation. There is need for a wider 
publication of the results of effective ex- 
perimentation in the teaching of United 
States history and the other social 
studies and for continued experimen- 
tation in the selection and organization 
of content, the selection and use of 
materials, methods of teaching, and 
evaluation. 


There is no room for complacency 
in viewing either the school or the so- 
ciety which supports it and in the long 
run is composed of its graduates. This 
is no time to say, “Why, that is the way 
I have always done it.” The results of 
the surveys of our own evaluation of 
the level of social competence being 
achieved through social studies instruc- 
tion are not good enough for that. 


“] HERE is some danger that the cur- 
rent attention to United States his- 
tory may not be accompanied by equal 
attention to other aspects of the social 
studies program, especially the study 
of world history, cultures, and prob- 
lems. If this should occur, it would be 
most unfortunate because now, as never 
before, the American people need 
world-mindedness—an understanding 
of world conditions, a belief in the neces- 
sity of peaceful world codperation, a 
respect for the peoples of other races 
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and cultures, and the ability to partici- 
pate effectively in the achievement of 
a prosperous and peaceful world. 

It is highly desirable that committees 
similar to those existing in the field of 
United States history be established 
in world history, economics, political 
science, sociology, and geography. Per- 
haps it would be desirable to have na- 
tional and state committees for each of 
the three major social studies courses, 
other than United States history, on the 
secondary school level; namely, com- 
munity civics, world history and cul- 
tures, and contemporary problems. 

In the world history and cultures 
committee, geographers, historians, an- 
thropologists, and social studies teachers 
could be associated. In the committees 
on community civics and contemporary 
problems, there would be, in addition 
to those already mentioned, economists, 
political scientists, social-psychologists, 
and sociologists. There is need for a 
careful survey of content in the total 
secondary school social studies program. 

Finally, attention should be given to 
a further extension of social studies re- 
quirements. The concern for vocational 
adjustment is causing the exertion of 
pressure directed toward the reduction 
of time devoted to general studies. This 
is unfortunate and, furthermore, is un- 
necessary in California. The availability 
of junior colleges and the limitations on 
work opportunities for youth in peace 
time provide sufficient opportunity for 
both general and vocational education. 

The trend to require social studies 
on every grade level of the secondary 
school should become universal. For 
today, above all, young people need to 
develop an understanding of the world 
in which they live, to be inspired by the 
highest social ideals, and to have the 
necessary competence to participate in 
social activities in such ways as to con- 
tribute to a wider realization of the 
values of democracy. 








Orientation 


O start off the pupil on the right 
track is good education, and the 
trial and error method is not the best 
one in well-explored fields. To let the 
eighth-grade graduate grope around and 
gradually get his bearings throughout 
four years of what may be his last 
chance for schooling is now outmoded. 
In successful operation at Lassen 
Union High School is a new scheme 
of direction required for all freshmen, 
boys and girls. This school is located 
in the northern Sierras near Mt. Lassen 
and gets its 450 pupils from scattered 
ranches, the lumber-mill city of Susan- 
ville, and from a large military estab- 
lishment nearby. 

The plan, put into operation in 1943- 
44, is a division of the 140-odd fresh- 
men into six classes which rotate with 
six teachers the last period of the day. 
Each teacher is an expert in the field 
he represents. These are the sections, 
each running for six weeks: 


Orientation to Yourself. 
Orientation to the School. 

. Occupations. 

Craftsmanship and Handicraft. 
Art. 

Music. 


AwWrhwNn > 


The first week, the entire class as- 
sembles and is addressed by the princi- 
pal, the vice-principal in charge of stu- 
dent activities, and others with infor- 
mation which the pupil will use immedi- 
ately in his high school life. Mimeo- 
graphed material and tests are included 
from the start. 

The six teachers then take over. The 
division into groups is arbitrary. A 
heterogeneous rather than a homogene- 
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q During the school year 1943-44, Dr. 
G. A. Collyer, district superintendent 
and principal of the Lassen Union 
High School and Junior College, 
Susanville, organized a course in ori- 
entation for his ninth graders. The 
program that was developed is de- 
scribed in the accompanying article 
by Mr. Cochrane, who is an instructor 
in orientation and in vocational car- 
pentry. Mr. Cochrane teaches one of 
the six units into which the course is 
divided and has developed materials 
for one of the other units. 

There are many original features to 
the orientation program that has been 
developed at Lassen: and, according 
to the author of this article, teachers 
and pupils alike feel that it has been 
a great success. 





ous class is felt ideal. Boys and girls 
go along together, despite the fact that 
in some sections the individual needs 
of the individual might be served more 
specifically by a division. 


RIENTATION to Yourself is 
taught by a psychologist who uses 
the text, People Are Important.’ In- 
telligence tests, achievement tests, and 
interest tests are given in this section. 
To have these tests given by the same 
teacher to all sections in turn is felt to 
be a great advantage—the procedure is 
more accurately standardized. 
Hi, There, High School? also is used 
in this section, since its slangy advice 





1 By Floyd L. Ruch, Gordon N. Mackenzie, 
and Margaret McClean; Scott, Foresman and 
Co., 1941. 

2By Gay Head; Scholastic Corporation, 
ed (a pocket-size, paper-covered “hand- 

ok’’). 

















A COURSE IN NINTH GRADE ORIENTATION 





Cuart 1.—Labor Force in California in Peace Time (1940)5 





























in that occupational division. 





Major Categories Specific Counpetions 
(M=100,000) (m=5,000) 
Professions Teachers mmmmmmmmmmm 
MM Nurses mmmmm 
Engineers mmmm 
Doctors, etc. mmmm 
Artists, etc. mmm 
Musicians mmm 
Lawyers mm 
Ministers mm 
Writers m 
Proprietors Farmers MMMMMMMMmMmMmMmMmMmmmmmmm 
MMMM Retailers MMmMmmMmmmMmmmmmmmmmmm 
Manufacturers mmmmm 
Wholesalers mmmm 
Eating, etc. mmmm 
Contractors mmm 
Craftsmen Repair Mechanics mmmmmmmmmmmmm 
MMM Carpenters mmmmmmmmmm 
Machinists mmmmmm 
Painters mmmmm 
Plumbers, etc. mmmm 
Clerical Store Clerks MMMMmMmnmmmmMmMmMmmmmmmmmmmmmm 
MMMMM Stenographers Mmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 
Bookkeepers mmmmmmmmmmmmmm 
Sales Agents mmmmmmmmmmmmm 
Domestic and Public 
Service 
M 
Machine operators and 
laborers 
MMMMMMM 


5 Round numbers are useful in occupational statistics, since it is impossible to devise 
water-tight catagories. Each of the four subdivided gore includes also a great number of 
other occupations, each of which numbers fewer wo 


than the smallest catagory listed 








and comic sketches deal more with pupil 
behavior than with the offerings of the 
high school. 

The more serious approach of Your 
School and You® sets a different tone 
for the second section, Orientation to 
the School. The system of high school 
credits and college entrance require- 
ments is explained here. The terminal 
curricula of our own high school and of 
the Lassen Junior College are discussed. 
Extracurricular activities are promoted, 
and regard for the high school is 
fostered. 

Contrast of the present school with 
the past is used to bring out an appreci- 
ation of the opportunities presented to 
the student. Inspiration is found in 
America’s Message.‘ 


: ad Warren Boyd Bliss; Allyn and Bacon, 


9 
4 By Will C. Wood, A. C. Cooper, and F, A. 
Rice; Ginn and Company, 1925. 


The ownership of school buildings by 
the taxpayers is made no secret, so the 
pupils know whom to thank for their 
opportunities. Since they will be the 
taxpayers in a few years, they can be- 
gin to see that any injury to school 
property is their loss. 


TH pupils leaving this section now 

go to the section on Occupations. 
Here a program has been built on a 
realistic view of occupational oppor- 
tunities. Instead of urging every pass- 
able student to make a try for the pro- 
fessions, we attempt to bring out the 
importance of other fields. Chart 1 
gives an idea of the type of material 
used : 

Some time in the “Labor Force” will 
be spent by 95 per cent of the boys and 
40 per cent of the girls—the percentage 
of girls may be greater in the postwar 
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period, for this latter figure was taken 
from the 1940 census for California. 
A knowledge of the fields of work avail- 
able is of practical use, therefore, as 
well as a cultural achievement. 


The workbook used in this course, 
California Occupations,® gives a short 
sketch of twenty-three occupations, each 
followed by a true-false or completion 
test and by problems typical of the occu- 
pation and easy enough for the pupils 
to attempt. 


This book is supplemented by reports 
of interviews between pupils and local 
men known for their occupational suc- 
cess and by other class work. 

The pupil is not hounded in this class 
to make a decision as to a vocation— 
he is simply given a map of the occu- 
pational world. Work is shown to be 
as interesting as play and more helpful 
to others. 


AFTER this formal study, the in- 
formal atmosphere of the shop 
(which pupils seem to like) throws an- 
other light on occupations. The impor- 
tance of shop work to them individu- 
ally is brought out, and the use of tools 
in relation to home care and leisure 
time fun is made clear. It is by no 
means a makeshift to include the girls 
in this class. If facilities were available, 
boys would be given a short period of 
homemaking orientation as well. 

The shop and craft work is organized 
around.eleven “jobs,” the last four of 
which are completed only by the upper 
half of the pupils in the class—thus, for 
example, a grade of B in this class certi- 
fies that the pupil has mended success- 
fully one of the library bent-wood chairs 
in addition to doing the other work of 
the class. These chairs usually have a 
front leg broken, which has to be re- 
placed with glue and screws. 

6 Now being rewritten and prepared for pub- 


lication by the author of this article from the 
mimeographed books used experimentally. 
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Descriptions of certain of the jobs are 
presented in the following paragraphs: 


Job 1—Making a Working Drawing for a 
Souvenir Pin Tray. This involves practice 
in lettering on a practice sheet, learning to 
make heavy and light lines, dotted lines, and 
dimension arrows, comprehending the mean- 
ing of drawing to scale, and an understanding 
of the views that are needed to show what 
the object is to be like. 

Job 2—Servicing a Jack Plane. This in- 
volves: Disassembling the plane without in- 
jury, knowing how to sharpen the blade and 
how to adjust it for exact work. The planes 
are numbered in order that the pupil can be 
assured of getting the same plane each day, 
but since other classes use the tools the stu- 
dent is cautioned to examine the plane each 
time he starts using it. 

Job 3—Squaring a 1-1/16 x 4 x 8-Inch Pine 
Block. All students start with the same size 
piece of wood, but many of them, unless care- 
fully instructed beforehand, would plane the 
block entirely away before getting it squared. 
They are told that only one piece of wood is 
available, and the contest is to see how large 
the block can be kept. Speed is not asked. 
Accuracy is demanded. 

One side must be checked by the teacher 
before the next side is attempted (no work is 
done on the face of the block). If a student 
splinters an end by planing across it, he has 
to saw it off and start over. 

In the first group enrolled in this program 
two girls failed to square even one side. The 
final blocks of the rest ranged from 1 inch 
to 3% inches wide and from 4 inches to 8 
inches long. The largest block of all was a 
girl’s. 

Job 4—Setting a Jig on a Drill Press. 
Routing these blocks is too difficult for ninth 
graders who have had no previous shop, but 
each student is expected to set up a guide 
board, clamping it to the drill press and set- 
ting the stop on the drill for %-inch depth. 
The instructor then does the actual routing 
with the codperation of the owner of the 
block. 

Job 5—Inlaying the Letter “L” and the 
Figures “47” in the Tray. These letters and 
figures (which stand for Lassen, class of 
1947) are cut out on the band saw from scraps 
of red juniper or mahogany, sliced to about 
one-eighth inch, and handed to the student— 
their manufacture is a mass-production prob- 
lem for an upper-class shop pupil. The in- 
laying process involves use of a pocket knife, 





























chisel, glue. Alignment of letters and spacing 
are checked. 

Job 6—Sandpapering the Tray. It is inter- 
esting to note what good work is done on the 
sanding now that the block has become a valu- 
able souvenir of the high school. 


5 iriepabay aspects of the souvenir 
pin tray are not entirely neglected 
by the shop teacher, but in the mechani- 
cal drawing section the workman’s need 
for exactness has been contrasted with 
his need for appeal in other types of 
drawing. In the next section to which 
this class goes, the art teacher presents 
his viewpoint in an attempt to develop 
an appreciation for art. He considers 
exploration of art procedure essential 
to all students and seeks in the class 
those who may make an outstanding 
contribution in the art field. 

Because the students will have oc- 
casion to make posters, both in school 
and after, lettering is emphasized. Here 
are the jobs assigned in this section: 

Job 1—Making a Plate of Block Letters. 
The general elements of basic letters are ex- 
plained, and a high degree of accuracy is 
demanded of the students. Squared paper is 
furnished them. 

Job 2—Making a Plate of Simple One- 
Stroke Letters. A simple letter based on the 
Gothic alphabet is used, the letters being made 
14 inches high. White 11 x 17 paper is fur- 
nished. 

Job 3—Originating Elemental Design. The 
meaning of a good design is talked over, and 
the procedure in developing one is explained. 
Samples are shown, and much time is spent 
in discussion of the different elements. 

Job 4—Construction of a Simplified Color 
Chart. Color as wavelengths and as pigment 
is discussed. Relations of colors in the spec- 
trum and in practical paint mixing are dis- 
tinguished. 

Job 5—Making Small Leather Coin Purse. 
The technique of leather cutting and sewing 
is demonstrated and explained. Emphasis is 
put on making the object acceptable from the 
standpoint of design. 

Before the course is over, a day is 
spent on each of the following sub- 
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jects: (1) oil painting, (2) watercolor 
and tempera, (3) sculpture, (4) allied 
crafts. 


HE sixth six-week period of the 

group we have followed through is 
handled by the music teacher. All pupils 
are given a musical aptitude test, and 
the scores are explained carefully to. 
them. Those not placing high on the 
test are discouraged from considering 
music as a vocational possibility. In 
fact, it is brought out that only those 
with both high musical aptitude and 
much determination can expect vo- 
cational success in this field. It is ex- 
plained, however, that some degree of 
avocational success may be attained by 
most pupils. 

Appreciation of music is taught by 
means of records. Selection is not 
lowered to cater to students’ tastes, but 
is held at a high classical standard in 
an attempt to awaken new tastes for 
musical excellence. 

Pupils are shown the different instru- 
ments which compose bands and orches- 
tras and have an opportunity to hear 
them and thus to be guided in their se- 
lection of an instrument for avocational 
interests. 


HESE six sections make an ori- 
entation program which must be 
judged a success by such criteria as are 
available. The pupils like the course. 
After completing it they feel themselves 
an integral part of the school more than 
did previous freshmen. They are more 
alive to their responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities. 
The teachers like the course. To have 
a new section coming in each six weeks 
gives them a chance to polish up prés- 
entation and class procedure. It lightens 
the burden of lesson preparation. They 
feel the results justify the course. 








A Practical Program for 


Postwar Planning 4 xamye mm 


HERE is an ancient bromide to 

the effect that “In time of peace, 
prepare for war.” The origin of this 
saying is somewhat obscure, but the 
statement has been used frequently as 
an argument in favor of a program of 
military preparedness. The reverse of 
this ancient saying has never been given 
its true prominence, namely, “In time 
of war, prepare for peace.” 

Planning for the postwar period be- 
gan in the Santa Maria Union High 
School and Junior College in 1942-43. 
It has always been popular for those 
working on curriculum revision to be- 
gin with a discussion of philosophy. 
Many of these discussions in the past 
have been fatuous and boring; how- 
ever, no program can be made in any 
field, whether it is scientific research, 
industrial development, or educational 
endeavor, unless those doing the investi- 
gation are certain of their purposes. 
Too much of educational research and 
activity has been purposeless. “He that 
aims at nothing always hits it” has been 
too many times the characteristic of 
educational planning. 


6 ene first step in the planning of our 
war-time program, as well as the 
postwar program, was the determina- 
tion of the purposes of the Santa Maria 
Union High School and Junior College. 
A series of faculty meetings was held 
on a conference basis under the leader- 
ship of the principal, at which there 
were discussions concerning the specific 
purpose of this institution. After sev- 
eral months of serious consideration, the 
purpose was agreed upon and stated as 
follows : 
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q That it is not necessary for a school 
system to hire experts to help plan its 
curricular offering for the future and 
that planning can be carried on with- 
out a great amount of fanfare and 
elaborate organization is demon- 
strated by this account of the prelim- 
inary steps which have been taken by 
the Santa Maria Union High School 
and Junior College. 

Mr. Tyler is district superintendent 
and principal of the Santa Maria 
Union High School and Junior Col- 
lege. Before going to Santa Maria, 
he was vice-principal in charge of 
curriculum and student personnel in 
the Sacramento Junior College, Mr. 
Tyler went to Sacramento in 1928 as 
an instructor in psychology, and in 
the years between that time and his 
leaving in 1942 he held a variety of 
administrative positions. 





1. This institution exists to provide edu- 
cation above the elementary level to all per- 
sons, those of regular school age and adults, 
according to their abilities, interests, and apti- 
tudes, and basically should provide a foun- 
dation for further development. 

2. For the duration of the war, the organi- 
zation of the curricula and all other functions 
of the school should be concerned primarily 
with the war effort and assisting students to 
prepare for the postwar world. 

3. Opportunities for training should be 
offered to all students to help them become 
self-respecting, self-supporting citizens with 
healthy and wholesome personalities. 

4. This education should be continuous 
from the ninth through the fourteenth year. 

5. To provide this education, there must be 
various types of curricula: 

(a) There must be provided a curriculum 
in general education to assist in the develop- 


























ment of personality, culture, and competent 
citizenship. 

(b) There must be suitable vocational cur- 
ricula adapted to the needs of the industrial 
organization of our community and state. 

(c) This institution must provide a pre- 
professional or academic curriculum for those 
students whose abilities, interests, and re- 
sources make a professional training desirable. 

(d) This institution must provide suitable 
training for those students who are intellectu- 
ally or socially not adapted to any of the above 
curricula. This may be called a special cur- 
riculum. 

As an outgrowth of these discussions, 
this purpose was organized into a state- 
ment of educational philosophy : 

1. The school is maintained by the State 
to provide education for intelligent partici- 
pation in our democracy. This means pro- 
viding the student with the tools for making 
a living and a life—helping him to develop a 
wholesome personality and to be self-respect- 
ing and self-supporting. All of us fit some- 
where into the total program. 

2. The school is for the student, and the 
faculty and the administration are means to 
help in his development. 

(a) The student is the center, and we are 
all a part of the school. This is our school. 
This is our plant. These are our students. 

The development of the purpose and 
the educational philosophy of the Santa 
Maria secondary school was the major 
project for an entire year’s consider- 
ation on the part of the staff and repre- 
sented the first step in planning for the 
postwar program. 


‘TRE foundation having been laid in 
the first year, the first step for the 
second year consisted in securing from 
all the members of the staff, certifi- 
cated and noncertificated, suggestions 
and criticisms of the existing physical 
plant, organization, curriculum, and 
personnel. A questionnaire was given 
to each member, asking for criticisms 
and suggestions ; in order that freedom 
of expression might be secured, those 
receiving the form were told they need 
not sign their names. A large number 
of responses were received, and many 
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valuable criticisms and suggestions were 
made. 

Members of the faculty were asked 
also to indicate in what type of work 
they would like to assist on the project, 
and committees were appointed, largely 
on the basis of the interest shown by 
faculty members. All the criticisms and 
suggestions were then separated accord- 
ing to whether they dealt with the physi- 
cal plant, buildings and grounds, the 
curriculum, the organization, or the 
personnel and were turned over to the 
representative committees for consider- 
ation. These committees are holding 
meetings throughout this year and are 
giving serious thought to the sug- 
gestions made. They have been asked 
to plan the first steps necessary to at- 
tain the ultimate goal and to indicate 
the type of program the school should 
have after the war is over. 

Every member of the staff has had 
an opportunity to contribute to the sug- 
gestions, and most of the members either 
are on a committee studying the sug- 
gestions or in some other way assisting 
in the planning. Already there are indi- 
cations that the results will be very help- 
ful in the program of the future. By 
this method, each one feels a personal 
interest in the total program—he feels 
it is his program and not one foisted 
upon him by an administrator or by a 
group of experts from the outside. 

The war-time curriculum already has 
been greatly improved by this study, 
and it is hoped that the school will be 
a smooth-functioning organization for 
the postwar period. The strength of 
this method for planning the educational 
program of the future is the whole- 
hearted codperation on the part of the 
entire staff. This plan has the advan- 
tage of using the ideas of many people 
and, at the same time, of developing 
an understanding of a common purpose 
on the part of each one. 








Building a Junior High 


Health P rOQgralmi 4 By MARION E. TAGGART 


HE Health Education. Committee 

of the La Cumbre Junior High 
School, Santa Barbara City Schools, 
was authorized by the principal with 
the approval of the superintendent of 
schools, during October, 1941. The 
Committee was composed of the princi- 
pal, girls’ adviser, boys’ adviser, mem- 
bers of the City Schools’ Health De- 
partment, school counselors, and cafe- 
teria manager, as well as representative 
teachers from the home economics, 
science, physical education, and social 
studies departments of the school 
proper. The writer of this paper served 
as chairman. 

The Committee started with a survey 
of the present status of health service, 
health instruction, healthful living, and 
physical education phases of the health 
work in the school. 

These early discussions led to several 
projects which helped decidedly in the 
development of a positive health pro- 
gram for the school. For example, we 
soon discovered that our most serious 
problem was that of dental defects 
among our students ; and with all teach- 
ers and the dental hygienist working to- 
gether, we were able to gain general 
acceptance of a dental rehabilitation 
program—through a closer cooperation 
of the family, dental clinic, and private 
dentist. Throughout the development 
of our health program, the regular 
health instruction was tied directly in 
with the problems discovered. 

Where extra help was needed in our 
projects, teachers pitched in with com- 
mittee members and aided in most 
phases of the planning and execution of 
the work. At various times we solicited 
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q With regard to the projects which 
he describes in his article, Mr. Tag- 
gart writes: “I do not offer the work 
that we did as completely scientific 
in every respect. The local interest 
which has resulted from our efforts, 
however, has done great good in fo- 
cusing the attention of people gener- 
ally on some of the most immediate 
problems in a positive, sound health 
education program.” He writes the 
article in hopes that in showing what 
one school has been able to accom- 
plish it will stimulate other schools 
to work for the health welfare of their 
children and communities. 

Mr. Taggart teaches general sci- 
ence in the seventh and eighth 
grades of the La Cumbre Junior High 
School, Santa Barbara. Before ac- 
cepting his present position in 1925, 
he had been head of the science de- 
partment in Flat River, Missouri, High 
School, and had taught in the Altoo- 
na, Pennsylvania, High School. He 
was chairman of the La Cumbre 
Health Education Committee at the 
time of its organization. 





the aid of the city health director, county 
health director, and state health officers ; 
and their cooperation was given readily 
and effectively. The assistance we re- 
ceived from the California Food and 





1 Credit for the succéss of this program 
should be given to the members of the Health 
Education Committee, to other personnel and 
to the students of the Santa Barbara City 
Schools, to Dr. Edward Lamb and other mem- 
bers of the City Health Department, and to 
state and national governmental public health 
officers. Advising the writer in the prepara- 
tion of this report were Dr. John W. Harbe- 
son, principal of the Pasadena Junior College, 
Dr. Langley Porter, dean emeritus of the Uni- 
versity of California School of Medicine, 
Principal William J. Kiercher, and Superin- 
tendent Rudolph Lindquist. 





























Nutrition Committee Chairman also 
was of major help, as was that ren- 
dered by the chairman of the State 
Conservation Council. 


ENERAL observation of food 

preferences by children revealed 
that their usual choices were dictated 
by appetite appeal, custom within the 
family group, or use of license in going 
against family-approved food habits. In 
order to make the children conscious of 
one vital factor in the way that positive 
health can be attained through eating 
foods selected on the basis of nutritive 
standards according to common basic 
bodily needs, we instituted a self-check- 
ing system, based on the National Nu- 
trition Yard-Stick (The Basic Seven 
Foods ), of daily food needs for normally 
healthy children. Adequate codperation 
was obtained from the homes, as was 
shown by the fact that parents gave free 
consent to the participation of their chil- 
dren in the project. 

Since good health is necessary to high 
morale in war time as at any other time, 
we included a section on nutrition in 
the morale booklet, You Are America, 
devised by the administration of the 
Santa Barbara City Schools and passed 
out to each child and youth. 

Through participation for one month 
in the La Cumbre Nutrition Project, a 
great many students earned a button 
indicating that they were “building 
America” through building their own 
health status to a higher level. The nu- 
trition folder devised and passed out by 
the Committee in connection with this 
project, ] Am Building America, con- 
tained common rules of hygiene relative 
to sleep, cleanliness, exercise, and the 
need of a yearly health examination by 
a physician. Major responsibility was 
placed on the adolescent for noting his 
reaction to the recommended pro- 
cedures. Each child had to secure a 
signed statement from his parents be- 
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fore he was permitted to participate in 
this project. 

We have made it a practice to weigh 
all children carefully every two weeks. 
Those who have lost weight for three 
months are called to the attention of the 
principal and counselors so that parents 
may be informed of the facts. As a war- 
time measure this has seemed to be of 
paramount importance. 


WE early began the collection of a 
series of materials which would 
aid us in our program. We requested 
officials directing our nation-wide nu- 
trition campaign to send us the official 
bulletins and pamphlets for healthy chil- 
dren as prepared by the Nutrition and 
Food Conservation Division, United 
States Department of Agriculture, War 
Food Administration, and National Re- 
search Council. We also procured some 
publications from the Keep Well Cru- 
sade of the Institute of Life Insurance. 
These various materials we circulated 
during homeroom period to every stu- 
dent, who in turn took them home for 
study with members of his family—al- 
though no thorough check-up was made 
to determine the efficacy of this step. 
In all, approximately 5,000 government 
pamphlets were distributed to our 
school of 750 students. 

When the plan of distributing official 
war-time nutrition materials had proved 
successful in our school, the super- 


_ intendent of schools distributed about 


25,000 similar official pamphlets to 5,000 
children of the entire city during the 
last year. 

Since the material which we dis- 
tributed was based directly or indirectly 
on the work of the National Research 
Council’s digest of the last seventy-five 
years’ research in nutrition by recog- 
nized physicians, specialists, nutrition- 
ists, and biochemists, the recommended 
common basic standards of food for 
healthy children and adults had authori- 
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tative value for almost all children. A 
few children required, because of aller- 
gies, illness, and other causes, after phy- 
sicians’ advice, special diets which easily 
could be provided and selected in the 
school cafeterias as well as at home. 
This project in general was the one key 
activity of a prehabilitation health pro- 
gram as well as one providing adequate 
food conservation for most children and 
youths. Many children improved their 
choices of food in the school cafeteria 
to fit in with their daily program of eat- 
ing the “basic seven foods.” 


HEN the City Schools adopted 

the Federal Subsidy School 
Lunch Plan last spring, the teachers and 
students had a full understanding of the 
meaning and purpose of the government 
program for the welfare of children and 
school patrons. Campaigns to empha- 
size the value of milk as an all-around 
food, necessary for growth, netted a 75 
per cent increase in the choice of this 
food by children. At the time the 
project was in progress, food was ob- 
tainable in plentiful amounts in the 
home and cafeteria. The situation after 
rationing started necessitated strict ad- 
herence to standards of the government 
program. Despite our campaigns, some 
students, of course, stubbornly con- 
tinued to choose lunches not up to the 
A and B standards. 

The theory adopted was that since 
the government had set up a nutrition 
program for the greatest common good, 
one which was based on sound study 
and scientific research, it would be ap- 
propriate for us to ask for and distribute 
widely the documents, leaflets, and pam- 
phlets which they had prepared. At no 
time did these agencies press for the 
distribution of the materials, and we 
used only those that met the purposes 
of our program. 

A few statements of students who co- 
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operated, give us individual appraisals 
of results: 

“The nutrition project has been very 
helpful not only to myself but to my 
whole family. We have been watching 
the kinds of foods we eat. We have 
also been getting more balanced hours 
of sleep.” 

“T showed my nutrition folder to my 
mother and she sees to it that I now get 
well-balanced meals.” 

“This project will be rather hard for 
some families to follow, now that the 
standard of living has been lowered. 
However, now that people realize how 
important the right kind of food is, they 
will try even harder to select it and eat 
it, despite sacrifices of other things.” 

“T have improved in picking the right 
kinds of foods for my health.” 


“T have selected better foods in our 
school cafeteria. I have also been help- 
ing mother select foods for our meals.” 

“The nutrition project has caused me 
to drink more milk.” 


“I prepared an all-vegetable dinner 
to convert my family to eating vege- 
tables. They liked my dinner.” 

“T think the nutrition project is a 
good idea and I see a great deal to it. 
In the past I have been underweight, 
but I’m at my normal weight now.” 

“The nutrition project wasn’t very 
successful in my case because my 
mother has always told us to eat what 
was before us, and no comments unless 
the potatoes were burnt. So she has 
always taken care of that.” 


E gave major attention to food 
conservation during California 
Conservation Week. One effort which 
we found of great value at this time con- 
sisted of obtaining and showing almost 
all of the recent motion picture films in 
this field of interest. 
Another project that has continued 
and is in present effect is the Healthful 
Living Club, composed of two monitors 























from each homeroom, who assist their 
teachers in adjustment of heating, light- 
ing, and ventilation of all the classrooms 
of the school. Common scientific stand- 
ards of healthful living are discussed 
during the Club period, and general 
problems are presented for tentative so- 
lution. A student council representa- 
tive reports on our activities to the 
School Student Council once each 
month and carries back to the Club 
from the students any suggestions for 
other projects. Since public health is 
one of the major functions of local, 
state, and federal government, it has 
been thought wise to continue this 
school organization, which originally 
was set up as a project so as to give the 
students a chance to take part in ap- 
propriate activities for positive, health- 
ful living. 


| anes DENT to the winning of the war 
and the peace, and the fulfillment of 
the American Dream and United Na- 
tions Ideal of one codperative world 
organization, it seems imperative that 
we face all these health problems in a 
forthright manner, consistent with our 
best human and scientific knowledge. 
Through the use of professional health 
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leadership, democratic discussion, and 
application of the most accurate scien- 
tific measures for the general good of 
healthy children, we should be able to 
develop a positive health program that 
will contribute much to education, 
health, and happiness in war time and 
in the peace-time period to come. Cer- 
tainly the school can show its leader- 
ship, not only in advancing learning and 
doing in such a way that the needs of 
the home, child, and community will be 
met, but at the same time keying in with 
local, county, state, and national plans 
for general health welfare. 

American schools are approaching 
rapidly their responsibilities in this area. 
Since the Government is committed to 
help control disease and build positive 
health, it seems a duty for adminis- 
trators, health personnel, and teachers 
of the school to search out and use those 
positive health measures that contribute 
to the local school aims and that meet 
the responsibility and the challenge of 
our time and the future. The survey re- 
ported in preceding paragraphs of what 
we have done in one Santa Barbara 
school during the past two years may 
give a suggestion as to one method of 
procedure for our war-time period. 


National Geographic Bulletins Are Resumed 


Publication of the Geographic School Bulletins will be resumed by the 
National Geographic Society during the school year 1944-45. This weekly 
illustrated periodical went to nearly 35,000 school teachers last year. 

Each one of these bulletins contains five brief factual articles and seven 
illustrations or maps, the format being designed so that each article, with its 
illustrations and suggestions for further reading, is a complete unit which can 
be detached for separate filing, for bulletin board use, or for distribution to 


students in the classroom. 


The Bulletins can be ordered from the National Geographic Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The only charge to teachers, librarians, and advanced students in 


the United States or its possessions is 25 cents to cover the cost of mailing. 





Future 


HE Sacramento City Unified 
School District has been cogni- 
zant of the educational necessity for 
postwar planning for some time, with 
the result that much already has been 
done and much is definitely in the offing. 
Thousands of young men of approxi- 
mate high school age have been in the 
Army or Navy two or three years al- 
ready. They have grown to maturity 
in that time, having left their formal 
education incomplete as boys, and they 
will return to complete their schooling 
as men. These boys have been taught 
to be soldiers, and when peace inevita- 
bly comes they will have to be taught 
to be civilians again. The Sacramento 
School Department is alert to this prob- 
lem and is giving careful study in order 
that it may participate in fulfilling public 
education’s obligation to society. The 
enormity of the task is realized when 
one considers that many of these young 
men, as far as their more mature years 
are concerned, have known nothing but 
army or navy life. 

Another postwar problem with which 
we are concerned daily in the Sacra- 
mento schools is revision and change 
in courses of study, such revision being 
necessitated directly or indirectly by the 
war—the advance in aviation, science, 
and so forth. 


ACRAMENTO last spring con- 

ducted a three-day occupational 
conference leading toward postwar 
planning vocationally, when a local com- 
mittee of teachers and administrators 
met with key members of the State De- 
partment of Education, in addition to 
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Sacramento Plans for the 





q By MERRIL OSENBAUGH 





q The “Journal” symposium of last 
April was devoted to the topic of 
postwar planning for California sec- 
ondary schools. Much of that discus- 
sion was of a general nature, indicat- 
ing trends, setting up principles, and 
suggesting methods of attack. In that 
symposium, it was announced that 
later issues of the “Journal” would 
contain reports from individual 
schools and systems of the progress 
they are making along this line. This 
present article shows the direction 
that planning is taking in Sacra- 
mento. 

Mr. Osenbaugh is a journalism in- 
structor in the Sacramento Senior 
High School. 





Dr. Edwin A. Lee, dean of the School 
of Education at UCLA, who acted as 
moderator of the stimulating sessions. 

A wealth of material emanated from 
the conference. It runs the gamut of 
every phase of postwar planning, not 
only for students still in school but for 
returning veterans as well. The ma- 
terial is now being organized, after 
which the local committee will call ses- 
sions out of which will develop recom- 
mendations to be submitted to our board 
of education for consideration and ap- 
proval. 

An idea of the task before the com- 
mittee and an indication of what Sacra- 
mento intends to do in the postwar era 
may be gleaned from the following ques- 
tions which occupied attention at the 
three-day meeting : 

1. For whom should occupational training 
be set up in Sacramento? 


2. What kind of occupational survey should 
be provided by the Sacramento Schools? 






































3. What types of occupational training 
should be provided by the Sacramento 
Schools? 

4. What should be the set-up for vocational 
guidance in the Sacramento Schools? 

5. How should trainees be selected for vo- 
cational courses? 

6. What should vocational students be 
given by way of prevocational information 
and training? 

7. What adjustments should schools make 
so as to provide for adequate rehabilitation 
training ? 

8. What type of school organization should 
be set up in Sacramento for job placement for 
vocational trainees? 


9. What should be the plan for following 
up trainees who have been placed on jobs? 


10. What type of teacher should be selected 
for occupational training? What should be 
the training of such a teacher? What in- 
service training should be required? 


f ONSTANTLY changing world 
conditions have resulted in the ap- 
pointment of another city-wide teacher- 
administrator committee to deal with 
our courses of study in history, eco- 
nomics, geography, and civics, which 
are welded into the rather general cate- 
gory of the social sciences. 

Elementary school children are not 
so much interested today in how far in 
thousands of miles it is from San Fran- 
cisco to Tokyo as they are in the fact 
that the distance between the two cities 
is so many hours by Flying Fortress. 
Aviation, of course, has wrought the 
change. The school boy or girl of yester- 
day talked about seaports. Children to- 
day are taught about winds and how 
the monsoons affect air trends. 

Because the world is becoming more 
complex from an historical social, eco- 
nomic, geographic, and civics stand- 
point, courses of study must be planned 
accordingly. This has involved our set- 
ting up here in Sacramento a continu- 
ous field of instruction from the elemen- 
tary grades through the junior college 
so that youth may know enough about 
history, geography, economics, and 
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civics to be intelligent in a democratic 
present-day society. 

Geography is being reémphasized all 
along the line, with particular stress on 
air-mindedness. This realignment to 
meet present conditions is particularly 
noticeable in the fifth and sixth grades, 
when boys and girls are sufficiently de- 
veloped mentally to grasp or assimilate 
world problems in the social sciences. 

Sacramento stresses more than ever 
the empire of the Pacific. While this is 
the trend throughout the world, it is 
particularly significant in Sacramento 
and other Western cities. 

Just as rock-ribbed theories that were 
held inviolate a few years ago have been 
altered by new discoveries, so it is in 
public education. An example is the 
old Mercator projection maps. They 
just don’t stand the test of accuracy. 

Along these same lines, an obser- 
vation into the future is indicated with 
the establishment of a new course this 
term at Sacramento Junior College. 
These classes are aimed at the problems 
of adjustment to war and postwar con- 
ditions and provide suitable orientation 
for induction into the armed forces. In 
addition, this course includes a balanced 
interpretation of what led to the present 
total war, how the United States got 
into it, and why we must assume leader- 
ship now and after the war. 


OW well Sacramento has been 
planning is evidenced by the large 
number of young men and women of 
this community who have risen rapidly 
in rank in the armed forces. 
Sacramento teachers and adminis- 
trators believe this success stems to a 
large extent from the educational back- 
ground received in this city’s public 
schools prior to induction in the various 
services. We are striving now to train 
our students so that they will be just 
as ready to be leaders in civilian life 
after the war. 











NY discussion dealing with special 
types or phases of education im- 
mediately demands an explanation of 
terms. Since this discussion is to show 
how that phase of general education re- 
ferred to as industrial arts can be the 
most effective means in the selection of 
trainees to receive specialized vocational 
training, it is necessary to define what 
we mean by industrial arts, vocational 
arts, and trainees. 

The term industrial arts is made up 
of the two words—industry and art. 
Webster gives as his definition of indus- 
try, “any department or branch of art, 
occupation, or business,” and as his defi- 
nition of art, “historically referring to 
one of the fundamental branches of 
learning regarded as necessary to every 
educated person and serving as an in- 
strument for his advancement in knowl- 
edge, not only generally but specifically 
in his professional studies.” 

Industrial arts education, therefore, 
is that part of general education’ which 
provides direct occupational informa- 
tion and experiences leading toward an 
intelligent choice of a life’s vocation as 
well as understanding of the industrial 
world in which we live. Some of its 
purposes are: 

1. To develop an active interest in and 
understanding of our modern industrial life 
and its methods of production and distri- 
bution. 

2. To develop an appreciation of good 
workmanship and good design. 

3. To develop an appreciation of the impor- 
tance of the proper care and use of machines 
and materials. 

4. To develop an attitude of pride and inter- 
est in one’s ability to do useful things. 

5. To develop self-reliance and confidence 
in dealing with unusual or unfamiliar situ- 
ations. 
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Selection of Trainees for 
Vocational Courses 


4 By D. F. JACKEY 





q To show that vocational education 
is an integral part of the school cur- 
riculum and explain how the selection 
and training of vocational teachers in 
California guarantee that they shall 
be properly oriented in general edu- 
cation as well as being experienced 
craftsmen in their own fields, Dr. 
Jackey has prepared a series of two 
articles—the first one appearing in 
this issue and the second one to be 
published in December or January. 
The first manuscript considers the 
means whereby secondary students 
are selected for vocational courses, 
and the second discusses the devel- 
opment of teachers for trade and in- 
dustrial education in California, 

Dr. Jackey is supervisor of trade 
and industrial teacher training and 
professor of vocational education at 
the University of California, Los An- 
geles. He has long been interested in 
the codrdination and further codpera- 
tive development of industrial arts 
and vocational education. Besides 
his responsibility for selecting and 
training vocational and industrial 
education teachers in the Southern 
California area, he has trained super- 
visors and foremen for industry and 
has taught conference leadership 
techniques to various groups in in- 
dustry. 





6. To develop some basic skills or handy- 
man abilities useful to any individual in any 
vocation. 

7. To develop the habit of an orderly 
method of procedure in the performance of 
every task. 

8. To develop the habit of self-discipline 
which requires one to do a task, whether 
pleasant or unpleasant, at the time it should 
be done. 

















SELECTION OF TRAINEES FOR VOCATIONAL COURSES 


9. To provide experiences and information 
upon which to base the choice of an occu- 
pation accurately and effectively. 

“Vocational education becomes that 
part of the experiences of any individual 
whereby he learns successfully to carry 
on any gainful occupation.” * The pur- 
pose of vocational education is primarily 
that of educating a person in the basic 
skills, information, attitudes, appreci- 
ations, and ideals which will fit him for 
successful entrance into a vocation. 
Some of the factors which are intrinsi- 
cally a part of this purpose are: 

1. The trainee’s need or his readiness to re- 
ceive specific training. 

2. His interests and his desire to receive 
that training. 

3. His ability and aptitude for that training. 

4. The employment and placement possi- 
bilities and conditions of that training. 

By trainees we mean all youths who 
are to be given education on the pre- 
employment level, as well as those who 
will be given part-time trade prepara- 
tory, part-time trade extension, and ap- 
prentice education. 

By part-time trade preparatory edu- 
cation, we mean providing education for 
those who have not prepared themselves 
for any specific vocation, but who are 
now employed on miscellaneous jobs 
and desire to equip themselves for an 
occupation different from that in which 
they are now employed. 


By part-time trade extension edu- 
cation, we mean education provided for 
the trainee who is in his chosen occu- 
pation but who would like to extend 
his knowledge, skill, and understanding 
of that occupation through growth and 
development in order to improve him- 
self, and thereby become a more valu- 
able citizen. 

This latter phase of part-time trade 
extension education provides also for 
the apprentice who is learning a definite 
craft and who has been formally or in- 

1 Charles A. Prosser and Charles R. Allen, 


Vocational Education in a Democracy, The 
Century Company, 1925; p. 4. 
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formally indentured as an apprentice 
in some industry. The school provides 
the technical and related information 
through several hours of classroom in- 
struction each week, preferably and 
usually on company time. 


| PEEUITIONS never give a com- 

plete understanding of what is 
meant. It is desirable at this point, 
therefore, to provide an over-all view 
of what has been said above. The term 
industrial arts may appear confusing, 
and it may not carry the same connota- 
tion to all readers. If it would add to 
the clearness for the reader, therefore, 
to substitute practical arts as a term for 
industrial arts—or homemaking arts, if 
he is thinking primarily of homemaking ; 
or business arts, if he is thinking of the 
commercial and business fields ; or agri- 
culture arts, if he is thinking of the agri- 
cultural field—the writer sees no reason 
why such interpretations should not be 
made. 

In this article we mean to emphasize 
that industrial arts is the general ex- 
perience obtained in laboratories and 
shops, through projects of various kinds, 
which will give a part or all of the 
understandings listed above. It is a part 
of general education, or as some like to 
think of it—it is non-vocational. The 
term vocational has been reserved in 
this discussion for the specific occu- 
pational training in the field in which 
the man finds his life’s work. 


The two fields must be codrdinated 
and must supplement one another. The 
coordination must be understood and 
consciously arranged for; otherwise it 
may not exist. It is the purpose of 
the chart presented herewith to show 
graphically how the non-vocational or 
general education found in the industrial 
arts may be codrdinated with spectfic 
occupational training on the vocational 
level to become the most effective pro- 
cedure for selecting vocational trainees. 
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CHART 1.—Trainee Selection Through Gebvemation of Industrial Arts with Vocational 
Vducation. 


S we look at the left-hand side of 
the chart, we find that all of the 
children of all the people should have 
the experiences provided for in the 
industrial arts. This is the place to 
offer information, and skill, and under- 
standing concerning the entire fields of 
communications, distribution, transpor- 
tation, manufacturing, building, graphic 
arts, the household, agriculture, busi- 
ness, arts, et cetera, and their relation- 
ships one to another. These experi- 
ences (industrial arts) may begin on 
the kindergarten level and continue all 
the way through the junior high schools. 
In some instances, they may continue 
through the high schools that do not 
have definitely organized vocational 
training programs. 

Here youths may get information 
concerning the kind of work done and 
the training needed by the personnel in 
the various occupational fields. They 
get information relative to the require- 
ments which a job demands and gain 
experiences which, if properly taught 
by properly prepared teachers, indicate 
in which occupational field they show 
the greatest aptitude or interest. The 
industrial arts is the best place for the 


teachers, and the counseling and guid- 
ance department, to determine the apti- 
tudes, interests, and special abilities of 
the boys and girls which can be further 
nurtured and directed into specific occu- 
pational training. 

In looking at the chart, we find a 
cross-hatched area at the end of the in- 
dustrial arts experiences which repre- 
sents a comprehensive summary of 
guidance and counseling. Normally the 
industrial arts experiences end at the 
junior high school, or ninth or tenth 
grade level. This cross-hatched area 
represents the guidance and counseling 
devices, techniques, and procedures de- 
veloped to determine as accurately as 
possible the adaptability and interest of 
the student for the type of training se- 
lected. An inventory is made of each 
person in terms of his abilities, intelli- 
gence, attitudes, ideals, skills, special 
desires, and interests. By careful co- 
operation of the teachers of the various 
activities in the industrial arts with 
members of the counseling and guidance 
department, an accurate inventory of 
the individual can be obtained. 

Since this area of educational experi- 
ences includes all the children of all 

















the people, some youths will continue 
toward a college education, while others 
may decide to attend a specialized pro- 
fessional school. Still others will have 
evidenced by this time that they are 
not adapted either by desire or apti- 
tude to go to college; but they possess 
the mechanical intelligence, interest, 
and ability which best may be utilized 
in specific occupational training on the 
craft level—such as in the building 
trades, machine trades, the graphic arts, 
transportation trades, business activi- 
ties, agricultural occupations, or the 
various service occupations. 

Care should be taken at this point 
not to misjudge lack of interest or apti- 
tude as lack of intelligence. The follow- 
ing quotation is apropos: 

The reason for putting a boy in an aca- 
demic course is not that he lacks or possesses 
a low degree of social or mechanical intelli- 
gence, but because he has a high degree of ab- 
stract intelligence. Conversely, a boy should 
be encouraged to enter a school shop course 
not because he is low in abstract intelligence, 


but because he is high in mechanical intelli- 
gence.? 


WEEN the pupil has been coun- 

seled properly and final checks 
have been made by the guidance and 
counseling service, the prospective 
trainee proceeds to the specific occu- 
pational training provided by the local 
schools. If the guidance department 
and the teachers of industrial arts have 
codrdinated their work closely and have 
codperated with the vocational teachers, 
and if the vocational teachers likewise 
have cooperated with the industrial arts 
teachers and the guidance department, 
they will have a rather accurate ap- 
praisal of the newcomers to their de- 
partments. In each case, however, the 
craftsman teacher should make a double 
check on those entering his particular 
field through interviews and by giving 





2Charles M. Smith and Mary M. Roos, A 
“wy to Guidance, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1941; 
Dp. e 
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simple tests in that field. Again, this 
testing should be carried out in codper- 
ation with the guidance and counseling 
department. The double check is simply 
to be sure that the person is getting into 
the field which his abilities and inter- 
ests have shown to be of greatest value 
to him. 

The industrial arts teacher and the 
vocational teacher can be of great help 
to the counseling and guidance depart- 
ment by giving specific occupational 
information for the benefit of the stu- 
dents. Certainly the teacher of auto- 
mechanics should know better than 
anyone else the requirements in the 
auto-mechanics field; likewise, the car- 
pentry teacher should know about the 
building trades and the requirements of 
the carpenter ; and the printing teacher, 
if he has been properly selected and 
trained, and has kept up to date in his 
field of work, should know more than 
the general counselor about the field of 
printing. Counselors, and the guidance 
department, too often do not make suf- 
ficient use of this source of information 
which always is readily available. It 
will take very close codperation and co- 
ordination between the vocational teach- 
ers and the industrial arts teachers if 
they are to do their jobs correctly and 
get the utmost benefit from their pro- 
grams so that they may supplement each 
other. 

Again, looking at the chart, it becomes 
obvious that the industrial arts teacher 
will need to be equipped with a great 
amount of general knowledge about his 
field and closely related fields—placing 
less emphasis on skill in any one field, 
but having ability to show relationships 
and to present accurately his field of 
work to the youths in the department. 
On the other hand, the teacher on the 
specific occupational or vocational level 
will need to be, first of all, a highly 
skilled craftsman—an individual who 
knows the skills of the craft and can 
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teach that craft properly. In addition, 
he must have at least a limited amount 
of knowledge in other fields of related 
work. It would be preferable, of course, 
if these teachers could have a fine back- 
ground of education plus the skills, but 
this is not always possible. 


‘THE youths have now entered spe- 
cific occupational training. For 
several weeks, the careful vocational 
teacher will watch his students closely 
to determine whether errors have been 
made in placing them. For example, it 
may be that some individuals studying 
graphic arts should have been guided to 
business arts because they show more 
adaptability for that type of work. A 
constant interchange of information and 
ideas should be taking place, therefore, 
between the vocational teacher and 
other training departments; and if it 
is found that an individuad has been 
placed in the wrong occupational train- 
ing field, he should have additional 
counseling by the craft teacher or 
groups of craft teachers to determine 
as nearly as possible why he may have 
been placed erroneously. 

If it is found that he needs to be re- 
assigned, and the trainee himself is 
interested in a new area of work or an 
area closely related to the one in which 
he is now placed, that assignment might 
be made by the craft teachers. 

If the individual appears to have no 
adaptability for any of the work offered 
and is not a suitable candidate for train- 
ing in one of the specialized occupational 
training fields provided by the school, 
then he should be routed back through 
the counseling and guidance department 
and reassigned to a more general type 
of industrial experience. 

There may be many youths who at 
this point have not yet determined defi- 
nitely what they want to do or have the 
ability to do. If they are reassigned to 
some of the broader experiences in the 
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industrial arts department, or to a spe- 
cial department set up for them in a 
generalized type of activity, they may 
acquire information and skills which 
will provide them with training for em- 
ployment should they discontinue their 
formal education at the end of high 
school or the 18-year-age period. Many 
of these may become the assemblers, 
stock clerks, and generalized workers 
that are needed to carry on the work of 
the world. 


The specific vocational training might 
be of six months’ duration, one-year’s 
duration, or two years’ duration for the 
preemployment program; or it may be 
on the part-time basis described above 
for the trade preparatory and trade ex- 
tension groups; or the youth may be 
enrolled as an apprentice, returning to 
the school several hours each week for 
related instruction in his craft. 


HAT has been said in reference 
to the chart might be summarized 
as follows: 

All educators are interested in mak- 
ing inventories of their pupils so that 
they may serve them to the best ad- 
vantage, educationally and vocationally. 
With careful codrdination of the in- 
dustrial arts activities, through guidance 
and counseling properly administered in 
codperation with specific occupational 
training, the selection of trainees for 
definite trade fields will be approached 
much more effectively. The selection of 
trainees for vocational courses, there- 
fore, becomes the joint responsibility 
of the industrial arts teachers, the vo- 
cational teachers, and the guidance de- 
partment, through the codrdination of 
all three. 

It is a never-ending process. It takes 
vigilance and constant attention to keep 
abreast of the ever-changing needs of 
the outside world and to do the kind 
of job which youth has a right to de- 
mand of the public schools. 
































Current Research in the Field of 


Secondary Education 





Reviewed by WILLIAM A. SMITH 


Teachers’ Knowledge of Pupils’ Character- 
istics in a Senior High School, by Harry 
Walter Smallenburg. Unpublished doctor’s 
dissertation, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1943; 272 pages. 


RIGINALLY the school was a 

supplementary educational agency. 
It was established to do what the home 
and the community could no longer 
do—the first and foremost purpose of 
the schools called for by the Massa- 
chusetts Law of 1647 was to teach chil- 
dren to read. In due time the teach- 
ing of other skills, knowledges, and, to 
some extent, even appreciations was 
delegated to the schools. Meanwhile, 
the basic personality was built and 
fashioned by the home and the com- 
munity. 

With the growing complexity and 
heterogeneity of culture, however, the 
home and the community found them- 
selves increasingly unequal to their 
traditional task. Hence, the school in- 
herited a new obligation—the obligation 
to play a major role in the building and 
molding of the pupils’ personalities. 
This goes far toward explaining why 
there is today in educational circles, as 
Smallenburg points out, a widespread 
conviction that “teachers should teach 
pupils rather than just subject matter” 
and that they should be “responsible for 
the guidance of pupils.” 

The Burbank High School early ac- 
cepted this new responsibility and by 
1938-39 had succeeded in delegating 
“direct responsibility for the counsel- 
ing and guidance of all pupils” to the 





basic-course teachers. The implemen- 
tation of the new program demanded, 
among other things, accurate informa- 
tion about pupils. The primary purpose 
of Smallenburg’s study was to deter- 
mine the most satisfactory means of 
obtaining such information. 

The pupil information desired had to 
do with health, vision, and hearing ; in- 
telligence ; individual and social adjust- 
ment; vocational interests; and school 
interests. Since data regarding most 
of these items could be obtained by 
means of a variety of tests, as well 
as through estimates by teachers and 
pupils, Smallenburg was particularly 
interested in determining the relation- 
ship between the two. Specifically, he 
sought the answers to four questions, 
namely : How does basic-course teacher 
knowledge of pupil status compare with 
test findings? How does elective-sub- 
ject teacher knowledge of pupil status 
compare with test findings? How do 
pupil self-estimates compare with test 
findings? What effect does teacher use 
of test results have on teacher knowl- 
edge of pupils’ individual and social 
adjustment, vocational interests, and 
school interests ? 

Twenty-seven teachers—nine teach- 
ing basic courses and eighteen, elective 
subjects—participated in the investi- 
gation. The testing program involved 
564 pupils, 180 of these being selected 
at random for rating by basic-course 
and elective-subjects teachers. The 
pupils were divided into two groups— 
exploratory and control—with basic- 
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course teachers in charge of classes in 
each. At the beginning of the investi- 
gation, pupils in the basic courses were 
given a battery of tests. Thereupon, 
basic-course and elective-subjects teach- 
ers rated pupils on the items covered 
by the tests and made estimates of the 
pupils’ health, vision, hearing, and men- 
tal status. The test results were made 
available to teachers of the exploratory 
group, but not to those of the control 
group. At the close of the experimental 
period, basic-course teachers were asked 
to repeat the rating of pupils selected 
from the exploratory and the control 
groups. The data were subjected to 
adequate statistical treatment. 

In generalizing upon his findings, 
Smallenburg considers them first in the 
light of their bearing upon the cate- 
gories of pupil information desired and 
then draws certain basic conclusions. 


nets in pupils’ health, 
vision, and hearing were found to be 
sufficiently pronounced to justify their 
recognition in the counseling program. 
Teachers tended to underestimate such 
impairments, elective-subjects teachers 
more so than core-course teachers. 

Teachers’ estimates were most accu- 
rate in the matter of mental ability, 
those of core-course teachers being more 
accurate than those of elective subjects 
teachers. Both groups of teachers, how- 
ever, tended to underestimate pupils’ 
intelligence. 

Although both core-course and elec- 
tive-subjects teachers tended to over- 
estimate pupils’ personal and social 
adjustment, the estimates of the former 
were significantly more accurate, when 
compared with test results, than those 
of the latter. Availability of test results, 
in connection with the exploratory 
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group, made for a significant increase 
in the accuracy of core-course teacher 
estimates. 


Core-course teacher estimates of 
boys’ vocational interests, when com- 
pared with test results, were signifi- 
cantly more accurate than those of 
elective-subject teachers, though both 
groups tended to underestimate the ex- 
tent of such interests. The boys’ self- 
estimates, although made with great 
confidence, were no more accurate than 
those of core-course teachers. Avail- 
ability of test results made for a signifi- 
cant increase in the accuracy of core- 
course teacher estimates. 


The general findings regarding girls’ 
vocational interests were so closely com- 
parable to those for the boys that there 
is no need of citing them. 

Although they tended to overestimate 
the extent of pupils’ interests in school 
subjects, core-course teachers made sig- 
nificantly more accurate estimates of 
pupils’ school interests than did elective- 
subjects teachers. Availability of test 
results again made for a significant in- 
crease in the accuracy of such estimates. 
Pupils tended to overestimate their 
interests in school subject-areas, but 
their estimates were slightly more accu- 
rate than those of the core-course 
teachers. 

Smallenburg’s findings seem, to the 
reviewer, to point unequivocally to tests 
as the most reliable source of pupil in- 
formation to be utilized in a counseling 
and guidance program. Beyond this, 
they make a strong case for the core- 
course teacher as a relatively indispen- 
sable agent in the administration of the 
program. And finally, pupil self-esti- 
mates apparently are not to be brushed 
aside too recklessly. 
































What's Happening in California 


Secondary Schools 


Edited by FRANK B. LINDSAY 





The Present Emphasis on Oral 
Mastery of Foreign Language.—All 
signs point to a renewal of emphasis on 
oral mastery of the foreign languages 
taught in high school. It is not too early 
for language teachers to start a cam- 
paign of parent and public education 
which must precede any effective action 
on the part of the schools—for the aver- 
age citizen may not realize what the 
language teacher has always known, 
that development of oral skill costs 
money. The main items of increased 
cost are these: better teachers, more 
time, smaller classes. 

The imparting of oral skill demands 
teachers who are nearly bilingual, 
whether born in this country or abroad. 
That means extensive preparation of 
the teacher, and in most cases the 
American-born teacher should go 
abroad to study the language in its 
home environment. None but properly 
qualified and certified teachers should 
be allowed to teach a foreign language 
if speaking knowledge is desired. 

While almost any educator needs the 
broadening experience of travel in other 
countries, the language teacher’s pro- 
fessional training is hardly complete 
without it. Most teachers should be able 
to afford at least one summer trip to 
Europe or South America. Better still 
would be a semester or a year of foreign 
residence. Unfortunately, school boards 
frequently have been allergic to requests 
for leaves of absence on the part of lan- 
guage teachers. It should be one of our 
goals, in educating the public to the real 





needs of language learning, to break 
down such prejudices and make the tax- 
payer realize that in going abroad the 
language teacher is acquiring at least 
as much merit as by taking education 
courses in an American summer school. 

Oral mastery of a language is a highly 
specialized technique which is only 
gained by much practice. Nobody can 
learn to speak well merely by looking 
at a book. If pupils are to be trained 
to speak foreign languages, the language 
courses must have more liberal amounts 
of time, either in hours per week or 
in years of study, and probably both. 
The oral requirement means increased 
amounts of personal attention given the 
individual pupil: for correction of pro- 
nunciation, for listening to oral reports, 
renarration, and the like. Experience 
shows that the optimum size of a lan- 
guage class which expects to stress oral 
work is fifteen students. 

Strictly speaking, an intensive course 
might employ any one of a dozen meth- 
ods. Of late the term has been applied 
particularly to the courses given under 
the ASTP and marked by strong if 
not exclusive emphasis on oral drill and 
a corresponding lack of attention to 
formal grammar, written composition, 
and reading. With bright students and 
skilled instructors, small classes, and 
concentration on the objective, the re- 
sults achieved have surprised even lan- 
guage teachers themselves. Learners 
speak the foreign language well, and 
like it; but oral mastery is very ex- 
pensive in money and teacher time. 
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Those giving oral training to classes 
of large size find that choral drill is a 
fair substitute for individual drill. In 
this procedure the class recites as one 
person, and the teacher serves as con- 
ductor, directing the exercises, watch- 
ing for laggards, and listening for 
errors. Choral technique is suitable for 
pronunciation practice, for the recital 
of vocabularies, paradigms, and memo- 
rized matter, and even for simple types 
of question-and-answer work based on 
short texts. It is important that teacher 
and learners should not speak at the 
same time. The teacher should be care- 
fully listened to by the class, and in turn 
he should be all ears when the class 
recites. 

A device for providing more indi- 
vidual practice is to subdivide the class 
into smaller groups, each with a stu- 
dent leader, to go over material which 
already has been presented and recited 
by the class. Groups of four or five can 
sit together in corners of the room and 
practice, while the teacher circulates 
and supervises. This technique calls for 
an organized class and can be utilized 
effectively only after the class has been 
molded into a working unit. 


A purely oral skill shows rapid and 
heavy loss unless practice is continuous 
and maintained. 

At this time when we are emphasizing 
oral mastery in our foreign language 
teaching, we must remember that lan- 
guage study should be a gateway to 
culture, which is chiefly accessible 
through print. Overemphasis on speak- 
ing may impair the attainment of the 
reading objective, which should remain 
central. Educators cannot be content 
with teaching language as a mere skill, 
but must seek the cultivation of the 
personality, the enrichment of the mind, 
the powering of the mental dynamo. 
Ability to talk contributes little to these 
objectives. They are promoted by less 
spectacular disciplines of foreign lan- 
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guage study.—Bayarp Q. Morcan, 
associate editor; chairman, Department 
of Germanic Languages, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


7 7 5 

Enrollments in Science and Pre. 
induction Courses.—In 1943-44, 400 
California senior and four-year high 
schools reported enrollments in courses 
serving the preinduction training needs 
of students about to enter the armed 
services as follows: 


Preinduction Number of Students 
Course High Schools Enrolled 
Aeronautics . Sia 4,661 
Car-driver education........... 21 2,456 
Automotive mechanics ...... 206 12,442 
ee RATS el 316 25,892 
Blectricity -............:........... 158 5,775 
Machines nig 2,839 
eee tisigl lias 3,662 
Machine-shop practice ...... 142 7,822 
Aircraft maintenance ......... 32 2,288 


For comparison, the enrollments in 
related courses of mathematics and 
science also were secured: 


Plane geometry ....23,509 
Trigonometry 5,610 
Physics ...... 11,146 
on DEERE RE Cer 24,766 


It is interesting to compare the enroll- 
ments of San Francisco schools in 
science for 1939-40 (the most recent 
“normal year”) with the classes of 
1943-44: 


1939-40 1943-44 
General science . S38 455 
Biology 2,702 2,607 
Botany . 144 189 
Physiology 1,717 991 
Chemistry ..2,009 1,723 
Physics 766 1,009 
Aeronautics 25 302 
Electricity 155 59 
Radio ‘i — 48 


If the enrollments for other localities 
were assembled, they might correct a 
prevalent impression that because of 
war-time emphasis high school students 
in impressive numbers are enrolling in 
science courses to the neglect of other 
studies. 
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